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For The Duration - - - 


As the industry's business journal, THE CANNING TRADE 
has assumed the responsibility of keeping the industry in- 
formed of what the Government requires of it for the pro- 
duction of food to sustain our armed forces, our allies and 
our civihan population. Until Victory is ours every effort 
will be made to supply all contributing information and each 
issue kept ‘‘strictly business’’, free of frills, continuing how- 
ever, all the usual features, business news and market activi- 


ties, giving all the information needed to keep well posted. 
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Canco Speaking Service 
eAnnounces 


A New Series of Lectures concerning 
Wartime’s effect upon our National 
Food Supply... 


ree IS PLAYING a vital role in our 
fight for Victory. Vast quantities 
are required to feed our military 
forces and civilian populations, both 
in this country and abroad. 


This demand is placing a severe 
strain on our national supply. It is 
causing numerous changes in the food 
field . . . bringing many new prob- 
lems to canners, grocers, and the 
general public. 


In recognition of this fact, Mr. 
Carlton F. Sturdy, nationally known 
lecturer and food authority, who has 
conducted Canco’s Speaking Service 
for nearly ten years, now offers a new 
series of up-to-the-minute addresses of 
vital interest to the trade and con- 
sumers. He will analyze changing 
conditions, and make suggestions as 
to how they may best be met. 


During the coming year, Mr. 
Sturdy will visit scores of cities and 
towns throughout the country. By 
radio and from the lecture platform, 
he will impress thousands with the 
important place which canned foods 
are occupying in the present war- 
time picture. 
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Mecer the Victory has been won, America will not only 
help feed the rest of the world but will set new higher 
standards of nutrition for other nations. 

American canners will play a leading role in spreading 
America’s nutritional program to an increasing number 
of our own people, as well as to those of foreign lands. 
Foresighted canning plant executives are laying plans 
now for this new responsibility. F.M.C. Engineers stand 


ready to help them. 
PEA CANNERS 


Their use means a larger profit for the 
canner because they thresh peas more 
efficiently and permit the packer to get 
a pack of better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in 
the manufacture and service of Hulling 
Machinery for the threshing of Green 
Peas, Lima Beans and similar products. 


TENDEROMETER 


We do not make any other class of Ma- . Accurately tests peas 
chinery to divide our efforts. All of our for tenderness 


LEWIS QUALITY 

GRADER AND WASHER 

Grades peas by specific- 
gravity principle 


efforts are devoted to serving the Can- 
ning and Freezing industries. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS BLANCHER 
Offers most effective blanching capacity 
Send for F.M.C. Catalog of modern equipment 
A Cc H 4 for all canned foods. B801-X 


Green Pea Hulling 
Established 1880 es) Incorporated 1924 
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We all have to make adjustments as the exigen- 
cies of the war hit closer and closer to home. Now 
and next season the Canning Industry has a gigan- 
tic job to perform. 

There’s only one sure way this job will be done 
properly and on time and that is to plan ahead 
and—Be Prepared! 


* BE PREPARED! 


1. Take full advantage of layout as soon as pos- 
the winter months to sible. 
develop new personnel 4. Start the necessary pa- 
and plan next season’s per work in securing pri- 
requirements. orities for replacements 

2. Repair, adjust and oil of wornout equipment or 
all equipment, making parts. This takes time! 
sure it is in perfect 5. Protect your investment 
working order. in your present pack. 

3. Plan on making your Check periodically for 


changes in production spoilage in the stacks. 
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CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


OFFICES AND PLANTS IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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EDITORIALS 


EARN THE TRUTH—We are not in favor of the 
public cry “Why don’t they tell us more?’’, because 
few of us are capable of understanding, even if we 

were told, and all know that most yelps come from 
ignorance. 


But when we Americans do understand, then we will- 
ingly cooperate to the fullest. To that end if you will 
read the following, even though in small type, you will 
know, and you will feel better in spirit. We give you, 
in lieu of the usual Editorial: 


An address by Leon Henderson, Administrator, Office of Price 

Administration, before the annual meeting of the Associated 

Industries of Alabama in Birmingham, Thursday, October 29, 
1942, at 2:00 P. M., E.W.T. 


Ever since the Price Control Bill passed last January, I’ve been looking 
for a chance to come South. So I’ve welcomed this opportunity to revisit 
Alabama and Birmingham after a regrettable absence of some years. 

Naturally I wanted to accept the oft-repeated invitation of my friend, 
John Bankhead, to take a real look at cotton, or to hear firsthand what 
Lister Hill keeps telling me is on the minds of you good folks in Alabama. 
I even wish I had time to go look at Henry Steagall’s huntin’ dogs—he seems 
to love them so much. 

But principally I’m here to give an account of my stewardship—and what 
I have to say will be slightly personal for that reason. Under our American 
system of government, the public has no opportunity, of course, to vote 
directly for or against administrators, like myself, and few opportunities to 
call them to account. 

You folks have a right to know at least what I think I’m doing. 

I’ve been connected with the defense and war effort ever since it began 
with the old National Defense Advisory Council in May 1940, something over 
a year ago, as I make it, if you count by what’s happened and not by the 
calendar. I’ve been with SPAB, the OPM, with its affectionate memories 
of Bill Knudsen and Sidney Hillman, and OPACS. Now—if my memory for 
facts works right—I am Administrator of OPA, Civilian Supply member of 
Don Nelson’s WPB and member of Jimmy Byrnes new Economic Stabilization 
Board. 

As a member of the Nelson Board and the Byrnes Board, I have some 
voice, sometimes a very weak one, in major policies such as which civilian 
industries and activities shall be curtailed in favor of the war effort; whether 
we shall build new pipelines; whether we can expand copper mines and 
nitrogen capacity ; how much steel we can allow for freight cars and agri- 
cultural machinery ; whether we use a subsidy of $20,000,000 for wheat farmers 
instead of letting the cost of bread go up to $100,000,000. 


PRICE CONTROL ANCIENT—To you folks, as individuals and as 
businessmen, however, I’m accountable for rent control, rationing and price 
control. Now rent control and rationing are relatively new ventures for this 
country. But price control is not a new and radical idea hatched up in.a 
smoke-filled room to annoy people. It is practically as old as the English 
language. Someone showed me the other day an order passed in England 
nearly 700 years ago that fixed prices of those good old English standbys— 
bread and ale. 

Closer home was a meeting held up in New Hampshire back in 1779 to 
work out a plan for doing what they called “appreciating” the currency. 
Inflation had made our money of those days practically worthless. You know 
the saying—‘‘not worth a Continental.”” Those were the days that phrase 
was coined. 

Our forefathers met at this convention in Concord, New Hampshire, and 
came out with a price control program that was designed to meet what they 
said were (and I quote) .. . “the unwearied attempts of our internal 
enemies to raise the prices of the necessaries of life and thereby ruin the 
credit of our paper currency.” 

They then went on to say: “It is absolutely necessary to have affixed 
prices to most articles of trade and that it is of the utmost importance to 
have the same carried into execution.” 

With that sentiment they proceeded to fix the price of rum, coffee tea, 
virtually all agricultural products, leather, lumber, wool, and even cider. 
They were however, not satisfied with merely announcing that prices had 
been fixed. They felt very strongly that the prices should be enforced—and 
very strictly so. 

To use their words of 1779, they said: “The foregoing prices were 
calculated to be as near as possible in proportion to the value of the several 
articles named, comparing each with the others; but at the same time the 
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Convention are of the opinion that a lower rate of prices in general through 
the States ought to take place; and recommend in the strongest manner to 
everyone to sell their commodities as much lower as they possibly can in 
justice to themselves and families.”’ 

PARITY—Here was the parity concept first making its appearance, during 
the Revolution. What else but parity can be made out of the phrase, ‘‘The 
foregoing prices were calculated to be as near as possible in proportion to 
the value of the several articles named, comparing each with the others.” 

Turning to compliance and enforcement, these determined gentlemen of 
Revolutionary memory said: “‘This convention, impressed with the weight of 
the subject do call on all the good people of this State in the most serious 
manner to attend to this most important concern of giving stability to their 
currency and that to that end they comply with the stipulated prices as 
likely means for that purpose; and to expose all persons who act contrary 
thereto as enemies of their country whatever their other pretentions may be 
to the contrary; and to the selectmen and committees of the several towns, 
to exert themselves in a particular manner, to detect and give public notice 
of all persons acting contrary thereto.” : 

No, I don’t think that in the face of such history we can take the position 
that price control, or the other controls necessary to stabilizing the economy 
at this time, are some kind of fancy concoction put together by a group of 
long-haired economists. Price control, rent control and rationing are sound, 
practical and necessary mechanisms for keeping our economic balance in 
the midst of a world convulsion. Without them we are as certainly lost as 
though we had been invaded and conquered by Hitler’s thugs. 

Fine you say—but do you make these controls work? It’s all right to 
theorize. But what about the administration of the controls; what about the 
inequities that people complain about? 


Well, those are good questions. One reason I am here today is to give 
you face to face some of the answers; to tell you something about what we 
have done and are doing to achieve the end that all of us, I think agree is 
desirable. The principal disagreements are over some of the means the Office 
of Price Administration is using and these disagreements are frequently due 
to a misunderstanding of certain elements in the picture. 

Let me say first, however, that the men have not yet been born who 
could impose these necessary controls in such a way as to satisfy everyone 
who might be affected by them. And today, everyone is affected one way or 
another. We must, I think, seek to impose them in such a way that they 
operate successfully in the interests of most of the people and not solely in 
the interests of a single group—be that group composed of farmers, workers, 
bankers, merchants or landlords. 

HURTS—People are, of course, going to be hurt before this war is over, 
and I mean hurt on the home front. There will be and have been certain 
dislocations, economic and human. There will be more. We cannot prevent 
them in a total war. We can, however, strive to minimize them. That is 
what we are trying to do. And right here I would like to say that I 
personally take a great deal of pride in the work the men and women of 
the Office of Price Administration have done toward this end. In that 
statement I include the thousands and thousands of our volunteer workers— 
the members of the War Price and Rationing Boards. These men and women 
are working in every county, every day throughout the United States. They 
are doing one of the most important jobs in the war program. In fact, I 
know that the success of our fight against inflation will be largely determined 
by the way these patriotic citizens do their jobs on their individual Price 
and Rationing Boards. They deserve the very most that members of their 
communities can give them by way of understanding and cooperation. Theirs 
is a hard job. It is frequently unpleasant. But one is more necessary here 
at home if we are to maintain an economy to which our fighting men may 
return after their great task is done, confident that the United States has 
the kind of future for which they offered their lives, and for which many of 
their comrades-in-arms will have died. 

Let’s look for a moment at a little background—the background against 
which the Office of Price Administration must be considered. Last year we 
had a national income of approximately one hundred billion dollars. Next year 
we will spend that much for war alone, according to present schedules. 


Behind those two figures lies the story of the war programs in terms of what ~ 


has had to be done to try and keep our balance. 


That enormous expenditure for war means, of course, a rapidly declining 
amount of goods and services available for the civilian consumer. For 
example: Last year we spent around two hundred and fifty million dollars 
for electrical household equipment of various kinds. Next year there will 
be so little of that merchandise available that about five million dollars will 
buy it all, despite the fact that a national income which will run to more 
than 117 billions this year, will increase again during 1943. 


ECONOMIC RUIN—I do not have to describe to you in any detail what 
that enormous income in the face of shortages of materials, discontinuance 
of the production of consumers durable goods, and so forth, would mean 
without price control, without rationing, without heavier taxes and War 
Bond campaigns. The road to economic ruin is the shortest cut of all in 
that kind of a situation if there are no controls to halt the consequent upward 
thrust of prices. Our economy would become a chaotic auction block on 
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which the country would be knocked down to the “highest bidders. And what 
those high bidders would get as a result would hardly be worth carrying 
home unless they had a better scheme for repairing it than any I have seen 
during my lifetime. 

The President foresaw the problems we would be meeting before even the 
defense program was off paper. The Defense Commission was set up to 
begin the planning that was necessary to meet those problems. Creation of 
the Office of Production Management was the next step in the same direction. 
By that time, a few major projects, at least were out of the blueprint stage 
and on their way to realization. It was, however, a constant fight we had 
to make in those days, and are still making, to keep the program and the 
basic economy in balance. Tight-rope walking is a cinch even for amateurs, 
compared to the hazards involved for those responsible for converting 
130,000,000 people and their economy to total war. But we did not stand still. 
In an attempt to bring the whole program further into -balance—to see that 
materials got where they were needed when they were needed; to see that 
the raw products from which those materials were made were produced and 
delivered at the right time; to see that essential civilian production was not 
neglected ; to see that the transportation and distribution systems were prepared 
to meet the burdens to be thrust upon them—all these complicated objectives 
were more closely tied together by the creation of the Supply, Priorities and 
Allocations Board. With each evolutionary development of the war-making 
mechanism here at home, the tempo was stepped up. None of these instru- 
ments was perfect. The perfect device to do the kind of job this country 
has to do will never be created, though from some of the sounds I hear there 
are those who apparently believe it possible. There never was a _ better 
mechanism for producing, distributing and pricing goods than a free com- 
petitive market, and no government, confronted with war emergency, has 
ever been able even remotely to rival the free market. 

All the time in this maelstrom of ideas, actions, organization and execu- 
tion, there was that most basic of all economic problems—the cost of living. 
As the price member of the Defense Commission, and later as the same in 
the agency which the President set up by executive order—the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply—I worked consistently toward the 
restoration of economic balance where unbalance or imbalance prevailed. 
And there were a number of such places where the gaps threatened to get 
wider instead of narrower. They were danger spots, particularly when we 
were going into the most enormous armament program ever devised by 
human beings. 

During all this time, we attempted to hold prices in line by more or less 
voluntary mechanisms; by persuasion, if you like; by a little stick-shaking 
here and there in the more difficult situations. It became increasingly 
apparent, however, that a more systematic, firm and direct method must be 
undertaken. To make a long story short, the Congress agreed and created 
the Office of Price Administration through the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942. That act was passed January 30 this year. Again, we had not 
achieved perfection and in trying to improve the mechanism we got pushed 
around from time to time, but mostly by people who did not quite understand 
what must be done to move down the middle of the road we had to follow 
if we were to come through without losing our economic lives. 


COST OF LIVING—The imperfections in the price control mechanism 
began to create new unbalance with consequent increases in the whole cost 
of living. The President, thoroughly aware of what was happening, laid down 
his seven-point anti-inflation program last April, which included heavier taxes 
to drain off excess spending power ; price and rent control ; wage stabilization ; 
farm price stabilization ; greater War Bond purchases; rationing, and payment 
of debts and mortgages and reduction of credit and installment purchasing. 

We were, as a nation a little slow in carrying out this program but we 
picked up some good lessons along the way with the result that the Congress 
has now acted to give us the additional weapons we have needed to press 
forward with this enormous task. 

So now, I would like to take you over a few statistical peaks and valleys 
* that you may understand better than you have had an opportunity to do thus 
far, what steps OPA has taken to carry out the program and some of the 
results that have been recorded. 


In this part of the country, I think I should put it first in terms primarily 
of agriculture. What has happened to agriculture at war and under price 
control? Not what you think if you believe all you read and hear these days. 

Back in 1939 the farmer was getting 41 per cent of the consumer’s dollar. 
The rest went into processing, transportation and distribution. Today the 
farmer’s share of that dollar has jumped to 52 per cent, the largest proportion 
in 20 years. 

And right here, let’s not forget that the farmer himself is a consumer. 
Let’s not forget that increases in the cost of living are in many respects as 
important to him as they are to the city dweller. This business of inflation 
plays no favorites in the end and no one escapes its consequences though it 
is sometimes hard for us to believe that with a pocketful of money burning 
holes in our jeans. 


PRICES IN LAST WAR —Let’s look at some of the things the farmer 
must buy. Take farm machinery and equipment. During the last war, prices 
rose 74 per cent. This time, no such thing has happened. In three years we 
have been able to hold the price of farm machinery to an increase of only 
6% per cent. 

Put it in dollars and we find this: Had farm machinery prices increased 
this time the way they did before, the American farmer would be paying 
$230,000,000 more than he pays this year under price control. 

What about fertilizer? This part of the country is a very heavy consumer 
of nitrogen fertilizers—and I remember the fight we had two years ago to 
get that new production placed over at Muscle Shoals. Fertilizer went up 
86 per cent in price during the last war. This time we have been able to 
hold it to 13 per cent with a saving to farmers this year alone of $194,000,000. 

Let’s take net farm income here in the South. I always thought it was 
too low, and I said so. Today, however a Georgia two-mule, family-operated 
cotton farm finds its net income—net income—increased 129 per cent above 
the 1939 level. Down in the Mississippi Delta, the income of the same kind 
of farm is up 96.1 per cent and ‘over in the Texas Black Waxey Prairie area 
the increase has been 112 per cent. This doesn’t mean that these family 
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farms are getting rich—far from it—but the figures are cited to indicate a 
definite trend which is certainly all to the good—and a trend which we hope 
will develop ultimately into a more permanent condition than has existed 
previously. 


Putting all the farmers in all sections of the entire country together, 
what is the picture? We find that the net income of farm operations, net 
income after all expense, has increased 118 per cent since 1939, rising from 
four and one-half billions to nine and one-third billions. This year that net 
income will be the highest in history, fully one billion dollars in excess of 
the record level reached in 1919. 


That, it seems to me, is a most satisfactory picture for the farmer. In 
fact, from the grass roots reports I have had, I get the impression that the 
farmer himself is not unhappy about his present position nor does he seem 
to have some of the exaggerated ideas as to where prices should now go, as 
have some of his more noisy professional representatives. 

There is a level beyond which farm prices should not rise, just as there 
is a level beyond which wages, dividends and prices in general should not go 
if we are to maintain the balance among them which makes our economy 
sound and workable under the terrible pressures which beset it now. 

My stewardship as it relates to Southern industry is something about 
which I am inclined to brag—and brag about it I do. Let’s take two great 
Alabama industries, with steel first. During the last war difficulties with 
steel prices occupied a disproportionate amount of attention from the War 
Industries Board. As we stand today, the price structure of steel is a 
shining mark of distinction and its administration for a period of over a 
year is an example of what relations between Government and industry can be. 

When I say this country has enjoyed fair and stabilized steel prices, I 
mean enjoyed, and some part of the credit for the rise in total industrial 
production of 76 per cent is due to the steel industry in Alabama. 


I come now to cotton and cotton textiles. Since the war broke out in 
1939, cotton prices have doubled, and the price of cotton seed to the farmer 
has more than doubled. I don’t need to tell this audience that cotton too 
long has been unkind to the people who produce it and those who manu- 
facture it. I rejoice that those who work in textile mills are getting an 
increased return. That is part of the wealth of the South. 

But what seems to me to be a better position for King Cotton has come 
about through no accident, but through leadership. I know. I’ve met the 
leaders. It was said that OPA could not put ceilings on the hundreds of 
textile constructions and still have a healthy industry. ‘Today that industry 
has a strong position, and is chewing up cotton at a rate of 11,500,000 bales 
a year. And consumers are getting their merchandise at what must be 
regarded as fair prices during war times. 

Maybe, too, both the South and myself will learn important lessons from 
cotton. I began my real study of the cotton textile industry in NRA. I'd 
hate to tell you some of the remedies proposed then and I don’t believe the 
industry had anything but resigned despair about them. We all have learned 
in recent months what kind of demand this country, with money in its 
pocket, has for textile products. If any of us have time for philosophizing, 
here is a rich field for us. 


FARM AND FACTORY IN BALANCE—It is apparent that we have 
achieved a far greater degree of balance between Farm and Factory in the 
past three years than has existed for a long time. For some years the 
manufacturer and the wage earner were on top by comparison with the 
farmer. But what has happened in these three years to that picture? 
Industrial production has increased 76 per cent with a 20 per cent price 
increase. Almost the reverse has happened in agriculture. There has been 
about an 18 per cent increase in agricultural production during the same 
period with an 85 per cent increase in farm prices. In other words, we have 
come into a very much more desirable degree of balance. 

Farm prices standing at 70 per cent of parity in August 1939, had risen 
to 107 per cent in September 1942. This came about from the 85 per cent 
increase in the prices of things farmers sell, and only 22 per cent in the 
prices of things they buy. 

I believe I had something to do with both results. Long before there 
was a price control law, my organization was at work, with whatever tools 
were at hand, to hold down basic material prices. The record speaks for 
itself. But also, by conscious choice, we did not attempt to restrain agricul- 
tural prices except in a few rare cases where wild speculative rises got under 
way. That record is clear, too. As a student of Baruch’s experience in the 
last war I knew that copper and steel and the other metals from which 
munitions are made had caused many price headaches in the last war. I 
knew also that the rising tide of demand for these items would enable 
industries to achieve lower unit costs. This would enable businesses with 
increased business to put on a little fat. As for farm prices, I had long 
supported parity, in days when it was unpopular, because I knew both from 
personal experience and study that farm prices were too low. As a 
country we had been giving lip-service to parity—this was a time to make 
good on political promise. 

There are those who would have you believe that I am some kind of an 
agricultural devil, bent upon destroying farm income and penalizing the 
farmer for something he hasn’t done. That attitude is due, I think, to the 
necessity of my having to raise my voice about farm prices getting beyond 
a point where balance can be maintained. I have expressed myself similarly 
on wages and on profits. I shall continue to do so whenever I am convinced 
in my own conscience that the boat is rocking. I hardly think farmers, wage 
earners, bankers or consumers in general would feel that I was worthy of 
my salt if I submitted repeatedly to any and all special representations made 
to me by a particular group, each claiming a kind of priority above the 
general welfare. 

I am willing to take the consequences of anything which I say or any 
action we have to take in OPA to accomplish the objectives set forth by the 
Congress and the President. The rules they have laid down we follow 
scrupulously. We shall continue to do so. But as I said earlier, the fight 
for stability cannot be won without a little economic blood drawing from 
time to time. There will be rain falling occasionally upon the just and the 
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CANNED FOODS DELIVERY RESTRICTIONS EASED 


M-237 as amended relieves warehousing, financing, shipping hardships 


imposed by original order. 


Shipments of canned fruits, vegetables, 
and fruit and vegetable juices may be 
made to wholesalers, jobbers, retailers, or 
other wholesale receivers in advance of 
dates established by Conservation Order 
M-237, under the terms of an amend- 
ment to the order issued Oct. 30 by the 
Director General for Operations. 

However, in order to accept delivery, 
a purchaser must certify to WPB that he 
will hold the canned foods delivered in 
advance under the same _ restrictions 
which would have applied had the foods 
remained in the hands of the canner. — 

Order M-237 established quota periods 
for canners’ deliveries. In the period up 
to November 30 each canner was per- 
mitted to deliver 35 per cent of his 1942- 
43 season pack of each of three groups 
of restricted canned foods available to 
civilians. Between December 1 and March 
31, 1943, he was permitted to deliver an- 
other 35 per cent of his total of each 
group. On or after April 1, 1943, he 
was permitted to deliver the remaining 
30 per cent. 

These restrictions imposed warehous- 
ing and financial hardships on some can- 
ners. This new amendment is designed 
to relieve such hardships, and to provide 
a more equitable distribution of canned 
fruits and vegetables in the civilian 
market. No change is made in the amount 
of canned fruits and vegetables in the 
civilian market. No change is made in the 
amount of canned foods that is available 
to civilians in any quota period. 


DELIVERY REQUIREMENTS 


Specifically, before any canner can 
make delivery, he first must notify in 
writing the wholesaler, jobber, retailer, 
or any other wholesale receiver as to the 
permitted delivery date. Likewise, the 
purchaser must file a specified certificate 
with the War Production Board stating 
that he will not deliver, transport, or use 
any of the restricted canned foods in 
advance of the permitted delivery date. 
A wholesale receiver is defined as any 
person, regardless of whether or not he 
is also a canner, who since June 30, 1942, 
has bought in excess of 4,000 cases of any 
of the three grouped restricted canned 
foods for wholesale or retail distribution. 

Other changes in the amendment in- 
clude: 

1. Any restricted canned foods which 
may have been acquired in excess of spe- 
cified quotas prior to July 31, 1942, are 
frozen in the hands of wholesalers and 
jobbers. The quotas represent canned 
foods equalling or exceeding 70 per cent 
of the fruits, 80 per cent of the fruit and 
vegetable juices, and 80 per cent of the 
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vegetables a receiver accepted or sold 
between January 1, 1942, and August 
31, 1942. A receiver is prohibited from 
making further purchases until April 1, 
1943, if he already has received his full 
quota of the various groups. Some whole- 
salers had succeeded in purchasing vir- 
tually their entire 1942-43 requirements 
before Order M-237 went into effect. 
Others had purchased little or no canned 
foods. The amendment is expected to 
make the relative position of all whole- 
salers more nearly equal. 

2. Canners may deliver 80 per cent 
of their total pack of apple juice, cran- 
berries, pumpkin, and squash at any 
time. Such commodities are seasonal 
items, demand for which is concentrated 
during the holiday season. Previously, 
they were subject to the same restrictions 
as other restricted items. 

3. Requirement that the 30 per cent 
portion of a canner’s pack which may 
not be delivered before April 1, 1943, 
must be held at or near the canner’s 
plant is relaxed somewhat. Some canners 
may lack storage or heating facilities to 
meet such requirement. Canners unable 
to meet the requirement may notify WPB 
in writing, and unless they receive in- 
structions to the contrary within two 
weeks, they are not required to hold the 
canned foods at or near the plant. 

4. The single carload lot provision of 
the order is eliminated. Previously, any 
canner whose total quota was less than a 
carload was allowed to ship a carload 
lot during any quota period. Relaxation 
of restrictions on advance deliveries 
makes this provision unnecessary. 

5. Canners may make quota-exempt 
deliveries to the following additional per- 
sons, territories, or agencies: 

To persons operating ocean-going ves- 
sels; to the territories and possessions of 
the United States; to persons using re- 
stricted canned foods in the manufacture 
of grape juice; tomato pulp in five-gallon 
cans, tomato paste in No. 10 cans, and 
peppers; to persons supplying Army and 
Navy .personnel by contract; to jobbers 
and wholesalers to replace canned foods 
sold by them to non-quota agencies. 

Text or order M-237 as amended Octo- 
ber 30 follows: 


PART 1084—CANNED FOoops 
[Conservation Order M-237, as Amended 
October 30, 1942] 

Section 1084.15 Conservation Order 
M-237 is amended to read as follows: 

The fulfillment of requirements for the 
defense of the United States has created 
a shortage in the available supply of 


Shipment of 70% of packs permitted. 


canned fruits and vegetables for defense, 
for private account and for export, and 
the following order is deemed necessary 
and appropriate in the public interest 
and to promote the national defense: 


$1084.15 Conservation Order M-237— 
(a) Definitions. For the purposes of this 
order: 


(1) “Canner” shall mean any person 
engaged in the business of canning foods 
in hermetically sealed metal or glass con- 
tainers and sterilizing the same by the 
use of heat. 


(2) “Civilian pack” shall mean the to- 
tal amount by weight of all grades of all 
restricted canned foods in any one of 
the three groups listed in Exhibit A 
canned by any canner during the season 
specified, excluding any food which the 
canner is required to set aside by Con- 
servation Order M-86 and orders amend- 
atory and supplementary thereto, and 
which is not released from the operation 
of such orders by the’ Director General 
for Operations, and also excluding any 
eanned foods actually purchased by or 
contracted for, or packed pursuant to 
duly authorized letter of intent issued, by 
any non-quota purchaser. This definition 
shall not be deemed to affect or change 
the meaning of the term “pack” as used 
in Conservation Order M-81, wherein 
such term refers to area of tinplate or 
terneplate, nor to affect or change the 
meaning of the term in Conservation 
Order M-86. 


(3) “Restricted canned foods” shall 
mean any of the fruits and vegetables 
listed in Exhibit A attached hereto, 
packed in hermetically sealed metal or 
glass containers and sterilized by the use 
of heat, during the packing seasons in- 
dicated in said exhibit, excluding, how- 
ever, liquid, strained, mashed or chopped 
canned foods when packed as infant food 
or for invalid feeding, and excluding 
jams, jellies, preserves, marmalades, 
pickles, relishes, and soups. 

(4) “Non-quota purchaser ”’shall mean: 

(i) The Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard, the Coast and ~ 
Geodetic Survey, the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, War Shipping Administra- 
tion or any agency of the United States 
Government for supplies to be delivered 
to, or for the account of the govern- 
ment of any country pursuant to the 
Act of March 11, 1941, entitled “An Act 
to Promote the Defense of the United 
States” (Lend-Lease Act). 


(ii) Any person operating an ocean- 
going vessel engaged in the transporta- 
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tion of cargo or passengers in the for- 
eign, coastwise, or intercoastal trade, 
for necessary supplies for such vessels. 


(iii) Any person who furnishes eat- 
ing facilities for members of the armed 
forces pursuant to contract therefor with 
the United States, for necessary supplies 
for such purpose, if such person fur- 
nishes copies of his contract to the can- 
ner, or other adequate evidence that such 
restricted canned foods are required for 
such use. 


(iv) Any person who purchases re- 
stricted canned foods for delivery in any 
territory or possession of the United 
States, if such person furnishes to the 
canner copies of purchase orders or other 
adequate proof that the restricted canned 
foods actually were purchased for deliv- 
ery in any such territory or possession: 
Provided, That proof shall not be re- 
quired of a government agency. 

(v) Any person who purchases re- 
stricted canned foods for use in the com- 
mercial manufacture of food products, 
to the extent of his current require- 
ments (grape juice, tomato pulp in 5 
gallon cans, tomato paste in No. 10 cans, 
and peppers, only). 

(vi) Any person who purchases re- 
stricted canned foods from a canner for 
resale to a non-quota purchaser, or to 
replace in his inventory material deliv- 
ered to a non-quota purchaser, to the ex- 
tent of his purchases for such purposes, 
if he furnishes to the canner copies of 
purchase orders or other adequate proof 
that such resales or deliveries were to 
non-quota purchasers. 


(5) “Wholesale receiver” means any 
person other than a non-quota purchaser 
(regardless of whether or not he is also 
a canner) who since June 30, 1942, 
bought in excess of 4,000 cases of any 
group of restricted canned foods for any 
purpose. 

(b) Restrictions on delivery. (1) 
Withou: regard to existing contracts, and 
except as authorized in this paragraph 
and in paragrapns (b) (2), (3), (4), 
and (5) below, no canner shall deliver 
more than 35% of his civilian pack of 
any group of canned foods listed in Ex- 
hibit A before December 1, 1942, nor 
more than 70% thereof before April 1, 
1948. Deliveries already made on or be- 
fore September 26, 1942, shall not be 
deemed in violation of this paragraph, 
but shall be charged first against the 
35% permitted before December 1, 1942, 
and if in excess of 85%, against subse- 
quent delivery quotas in their chronologi- 
cal order. No delivery to a non-quota 
purchaser shall be deemed in violation of 
this paragraph, notwithstanding that it 
may reduce a canner’s permitted delivery 
quota for any period below his prior ac- 
tual deliveries during that period, but 
any such excess shall be charged against 
the canner’s quota for the ensuing period. 
For the purpose of calculating the de- 
livery quotas permitted by this para- 
graph all canning plants owned directly 
or indirectly by a single person may be 
regarded at the canner’s' election either 


separately as single units or as a whole, 
but such election, once made, must be ad- 
hered to for all the purposes of this 
order. 


(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (b) 
(1), but subject to paragraph (b) (8), 
any canner may deliver, and any person 
(except a wholesale receiver prohibited 
from accepting delivery by paragraph 
(b) (4)) may accept delivery from a 
canner, of any restricted canned foods, 
in advance of the permitted delivery date 
for such foods, if the canner notifies the 
purchaser in writing of the permitted 
delivery date of such restricted canned 
foods, and if such purchaser certifies in 
writing that he will not deliver, trans- 
port, or use such restricted canned foods 
in advance of the permitted delivery date. 
Such certificate shall be provided to the 
canner and a copy filed with the War 
Production Board, and it shall be in 
substantially the following form: 

Pursuant to paragraph (b) (1) of 
Order M-237, with the terms of which 
order the undersigned is familiar, we 
have this day accepted delivery of............ 
Lanseiarak , (describe merchandise) from 


(canner) 
We understand that we are not per- 
mitted to deliver, transport, or use such 
merchandise until................ 19... is 
part of the pack which................ (canner) 
was required to hold until that date. 


(Purchaser) 

By 

(Duly authorized official) 

No person who accepts delivery of any 

restricted canned foods with knowledge 

or reason to believe that such foods are 

delivered in advance of their permitted 

delivery date may deliver, transport, or 
use such foods in advance of such date. 

(3) The restrictions on delivery in 
paragraph (b) (1) do not prohibit ship- 
ment for storage at the point of destina- 
tion or in transit in advance of the 
permitted delivery date, provided that 
possession and control do not pass to the 
purchaser. The 30% which may not be 
delivered before April 1, 1948, must be 
stored at or near the canner’s plant until 
the time when such delivery is permitted. 
If any canner or person accepting de- 
livery from a canner pursuant to para- 
graph (b) (2) is unable to store any part 
of the canner’s pack in a heated ware- 
house at or near his plant, he may so 
notify the War Production Board in 
writing, and unless he receives instruc- 
tions to the contrary within two weeks 
after the date of such notice, he shall not 
be required to hold such part of the pack 
at or near such plant. 

(4) Any wholesale receiver who be- 
tween August 1, 1942, and April 1, 1943, 
has accepted or shall have accepted de- 
livery of restricted canned foods of any 
group equalling or exceeding the follow- 
ing percentage of his base figure 


Per cent 
for group I...... 70 
for group II. 80 
for group III 80 


shall not sell, deliver, or use such excess 
of such group, and shall not accept de- 
livery of any further restricted canned 
foods of such group. The base figure for 
each wholesale receiver for each group 
shall be, at his option, either the total of 
his acceptances of delivery, or of his 
sales, between January 1, 1942, and Aug- 
ust 31, 1942, of all canned foods listed in 
such group, whenever packed. Canned 
foods for resale to non-quota purchasers 
or to replace in the wholesale receiver’s 
inventory material so sold are subject to 
the limitations of this subparagraph un- 
less evidence is furnished to the canner 
as prescribed in paragraph (a) (4) (vi). 
Notwithstanding this subparagraph, a 
wholesale receiver may accept delivery 
from a canner in excess of his quota in 
advance of the canner’s permitted de- 
livery date, as permitted in paragraph 
(b) (2), whenever the canner’s permitted 
delivery date is not earlier than April 
1, 1948. The restrictions of this para- 
graph (b) (4) shall expire on April 1, 
1943, unless extended by further order 
of the Director General for Operations. 

(5) Any canner may deliver not to ex- 
ceed 80% of his pack of apple juice, 
cranberries, pumpkin, and squash, at any 
time prior to April 1, 19438, notwith- 
standing the limitations of paragraph 
(b) (1), without charge against his 
quotas for other restricted canned foods. 

(c) Reports. Canners to whom this 
order applies shall execute and file with 
the War Production Board such reports 
and questionnaires as said Board may 
from time to time request. 

(d) Records. Every person to whom 
this order applies shall keep and pre- 
serve for not less than two years accu- 
rate and complete records concerning in- 
ventories, production and sales. 

(e) Audit and inspection. All records 
required to be kept by this order shall, 
upon request, be submitted to audit and 
inspection by duly authorized represent- 
atives of the War Production Board. 

(f) Violations. Any person who wil- 
fully violates any provision of this order, 
or who, in connection with this order, 
wilfully conceals a material fact or fur- 
nishes false information to any depart- 
ment or agency of the United States is 
guilty of a crime, and upon conviction 
may be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment. In addition, any such person may 
be prohibited from making or accepting 
further deliveries of or from processing 
or using material under priority control 
and may be deprived of priorities as- 
sistance. 

(g) Appeals. Any person affected by 
this order who considers that compliance 
herewith would work an exceptional and 
unreasonable hardship upon him may 
appeal in writing to the Director General 
for Operations setting forth the pertinent 
facts and the reasons he considers that 
he is entitled to relief. The Director 
General for Operations may thereupon 
take such action as he deems appropriate. 

(h) Communications to War Produc- 
tion Board. All reports required to be 
filed hereunder and all communications 
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concerning this order, shall unless other- 
wise directed, be addressed to: War Pro- 
duction Board, Food Branch, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Ref.: M-387. 


(i) Applicability of priorities regula- 
tions. This order and all transactions 
affected thereby are subject to all appli- 
cable provisions of the priorities regula- 
tions of the War Production Board, as 
amended from time to time. 

Issued this 30th day of October 1942. 


ERNEST KANZLER, 
Director General for Operations. 


EXHIBIT A 

Group I 
Fruits Packing season 
Apples, including 1942-43 
Applesauce, including sauce from 

crabapples 1942-43 

Apricots 1942 
Berries of all kinds 1942 
Cherries, red sour pitted 1942 
Cherries, sweet 1942 
Combinations of oranges and grapefruit.... 1942-43 
Cranberries, including sauce and _jelly...... 1942-43 
Figs 1942 
Fruits for salads 1942-43 
Fruit cocktail 1942-43 
Grapefruit 1942-43 
Oranges 1942-43 
Peaches, including 1942 
Pears 1942 
Pineapples 1942-43 
Plums 1942 
Prunes 1942 

Group II 
Fruit and vegetable juices Packing season 
Apple 1942-43 
Beet 1942-43 
Carrot 1942-43 
Celery 1942 
Cherry 1942 
Cranberry 1942-43 
Berry, all 1942 
Grape 1942 
Grapefruit 1942-43 
Grapefruit and orange combination.............. 1942-43 
Lemon 1942-43 
Lime 1942-43 
Orange 1942-43 
Pineapple 1942-43 
Prune 1942-43 
Sauerkraut 1942-43 
Spinach 1942 
Tomato and tomato cocktail 1942 
Mixed vegetables 1942 
All fruit nectars 1942 

Group III 
Vegetables Packing season 
Artichokes 1942-43 
Asparagus 1942 
Green and wax beans 1942 
Green soya beans. 1942 
Lima beans 1942 
Shell beans 1942 
Beets 1942-43 
Broccoli 1942 
Brussels sprouts 1942 
Cabbage 1942 
Carrots 1942-43 
Carrots and peas 1942-43 
Cauliflower 1942 
Celery 1942 
Corn, including corn-on-cob 1942 
Spinach and other green leafy vegetables.. 1942 
Mushrooms 1942-43 
Okra 1942 
Onions 1942-43 
Peas 1942 
Peppers and pimentos 1942 
Potatoes, white 1942-43 
Pumpkin and squash 1942 
Succotash 1942 
Sweetpotatoes and yams 1942-43 
Sauerkraut 1942-43 
Tomatoes, whole or parts. 1942 
Tomato puree and pulp 1942 
Tomato paste 1942 
Tomato sauce 1942 
Mixed vegetables, including vegetables 

for salad 1942 
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SIX FOOD GROUPS 


UNDER ONE PRICE REGULATION 


MPR's No. 255 and No. 256 group products with same 
type of permitted increases for determining wholesale, 
retail ceilings. Increases determined at Packer level. 


To simplify the framework of price 
control on six groups of food products 
now covered under separate regulations 
but whose wholesale and retail price 
structure requires the same type of per- 
mitted increases allowed processors, the 
Office of Price Administration, Oct. 31, 
consolidated all these groups under one 
heading. At the same time, machinery 
was provided for the addition of other 
products whenever adjustments of this 
type become necessary. 


The six groups, which are the first to 
be covered under two new regulations— 
one for wholesalers and a second for 
retailers—are as follows: 

Canned fruits, berries and juices, as 
listed 

Frozen fruits, berries and vegetables 

Fruit preserves, jams and jellies 

Apple butter 

Canned shrimp 

Domestic canned crabmeat 

In each of the six groups individual 
price regulations already allow “per- 
mitted increases” in price at the packer 
or canner level, representing actual in- 
creases in raw material and labor costs 
of processing the 1942 packs over those 
of 1941. 


In four of the groups, individual regu- 
lations already issued allow the whole- 
saler and retailer to pass the packer’s 
“permitted increase” along to the con- 
sumer. These groups are canned fruits, 
berries and juices; frozen fruits, berries 
and vegetables; canned shrimp and do- 
mestic canned crabmeat. 

For the remaining two groups—pre- 
serves, jams and jellies, and apple 
butter—OPA had earlier indicated that 
similar action was forthcoming at the 
wholesale and retail levels. 

This is the third of three types of food 
regulations which have been developed 
by the Office of Price Administration 
after studies covering several months. 
The first regulation provided alternative 
pricing methods on 11 broad groups of 
grocery staples. Announced October 10, 
it was designed to relieve the squeeze on 
distributors arising from March, 1942, 
ceiling price inequities. 

The second regulation announced Oc- 
tober 25, covered certain seasonal and 
miscellaneous commodities which were 
not sold during March. The third and 
current “permitted increase” type of 
order permits distributors to pass on to 
consumers their additional costs of cer- 
tain new-pack canned foods, other than 
vegetables. 


The six food groups constitute ap- 
proximately four per cent of the total 
sales volume in the average grocery store. 
Canned fruits, berries, and juices com- 
prise about three-fourths of the volume 
of the six food groups. Since consumer 
costs of most canned fruits at the grocery 
store already have reflected the packer 
increases, the new regulations will not 
result in any appreciable increase in the 
cost of living. 


The time lag in distribution of pro- 
ducts between the wholesale and retail 
levels is given consideration in setting 
base periods for both types of merchand- 
isers. Maximum Price Regulation No. 
255 (Permitted Increases for Wholesalers 
of Certain Foods), effective November 6, 
1942, lists the base month periods at 
which that regulation shall apply at 
wholesale. Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 256 (Permitted Increases for Retail- 
ers of Certain Foods), also effective No- 
vember 6, lists March as the base month 
at which that regulation shall apply at 
retail. The base period dates follow: 


Base period * 

Commodity group Wholesale Retail 
Canned fruits, berries and 

juices, as listed................ Feb. 1942 Mar. 1942 
Frozen fruits, berries and 

2 Mar. 1942 Mar. 1942 
Fruit preserves, jams and 

Feb. 1942 Mar. 1942 
Feb. 1942 Mar. 1942 
Canned shrimp .................+ Mar. 1942 Mar. 1942 


Domestic canned crabmeat Mar. 1942 Mar. 1942 


1Sellers may use as their base period price for 
calculation of the highest sale or offering price 
for delivery during that month. Except for a 
change in base month, base prices are to be com- 
puted under the provisions of the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. 


2On sales to institutional purchasers of frozen 
fruits, berries and vegetables, October, 1941, shall 
be the base month. 

Wholesalers and retailers of these food 
products may add the “permitted in- 
crease” given them by their processors— 
and no more—to their specified base 
period prices, thus arriving at their ceil- 
ing prices. In the original packer regu- 
lations, processors have been required 
to notify wholesale or direct-buying re- 
tail customers of the exact amount of the 
“permitted increase.” In the new whole- 
sale regulation, wholesalers must notify 
their retail clients of the “permitted in- 
crease,” where the packer has not done 
so already. 


In some cases, the packer has been 
required to include with the shipping 
case or other package unit in which the 
wholesaler usually handles the product 
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a “Notice of Retailer’s Permitted In- 
crease,” either pasted or stamped on the 
outside or printed on a slip and enclosed. 
Should a slip be enclosed, the packer 
further is required to indicate on the 
outside of the case that such a notice has 
been included. Thus, the wholesaler will 
be able to determine any item on which 
it is his special responsibility to notify a 
particular retailer. 


Any item sold by a wholesaler to a re- 
tailer for the first time after the whole- 
saler’s new maximum has been estab- 
lished—and for which no manufacturer 
or processor notice to the retailer is pro- 
vided—must include the following in- 
formation (in a written statement reach- 
ing the retailer before or at time of 
delivery) : 


(1) A clear identification of each such 
item included in the sale. 


(2) The exact “permitted increase” for 
it which the retailer is directed to add 
to his maximum price as established un- 
der the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion. 


In preparing the statement, the whole- 
saler figures the retailer’s “permitted in- 
crease” by reducing the “permitted in- 
crease” which the packer reported to the 
wholesaler, where necessary, to units in 
which the commodity is usually sold at 
retail. In making this calculation, the 
wholesaler shall adjust fractions of one- 
half cent or more to the next higher cent 
and fractions of less than one-half cent 
to the next lower cent. 


Each statement by the wholesaler to 
his retail customer must be accompanied 
by this notice: 


“Your new OPA ceiling price for each 
item noted is your March ceiling price 
plus the permitted increase shown per 
retail container. OPA requires you to 
keep this information for examination.” 


Where a wholesaler or retailer has 
more than one supplier, the distributor 
must take as his “permitted increase” 
the amount reported to him by the sup- 
plier who has already delivered him the 
largest total amount of that item from 
the 1942 pack. 


However, for Hawaiian canned pine- 
apple and Hawaiian canned pineapple 
juice the “permitted increase” must be 
computed by the wholesaler himself. It 
is the difference, f. 0. b. canner’s ship- 
ping point, between the canner’s Novem- 
ber 1941, list price for the item and the 
canner’s maximum price. 


The following 24 products will be cov- 
ered under the canned fruits, berries and 
juices classification in the new wholesale 
and retail “permitted increase” regula- 
tions: 

Fruits: apricots, red sour pitted cher- 
ries, sweet cherries, figs, fruit cocktail, 
fruits for salad, clingstone peaches (in- 
cluding clingstone nectarines), freestone 
peaches (including freestone nectarines), 
pears, Hawaiian pineapples, plums, fresh 
prunes; 
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Berries: blackberries, blueberries, boy- 
senberries, cranberries, gooseberries, 
huckleberries, loganberries, black rasp- 
berries, red raspberries, strawberries 
and youngberries, and 

Juices: fruit juices, berry juices and 
nectars, plain or mixed, made from any 
of the fruits and berries listed in the 
regulation. 


Customary allowances, discounts and 
other price differentials given by whole- 
salers or retailers must be continued 
under the new regulations. Customary 
records must be preserved by both whole- 
salers and retailers concerning prices 
charged for each such food product sold 
after these regulations become effective. 


Within 30 days after making the first 
sale of any item subject to the regula- 
tions, each wholesaler shall prepare and 
file a written statement showing for the 
item and each class of purchaser (1) his 
base price, (2) his permitted increase 
and (3) his maximum price. Wholesalers 
must file this statement with the nearest 
district OPA office. 


Retailers must file a similar statement - 


with their local War Price and Rationing 
Boards, but for retailers this statement 
shall include only “cost-of-living” com- 
modities listed in the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. Retailers must file 
this by the 10th day of the month fol- 
lowing their first sales of the particular 
item under the new regulation. 


Another feature of both regulations is 
the provision telling how the new maxi- 
mum prices may be “established.” No 
wholesaler or retailer may establish a 
maximum price for any item until he has 
received delivery of a customary amount 
of the item after the new regulation be- 
comes applicable to it. A maximum price 
becomes “established” (that is, fixed) for 
any wholesaler or retailer as soon as he 
has either filed a price for the item or 
disclosed it to any prospective customer. 
A maximum price may be established 
only once and having been established 
it may not be changed except with per- 
mission of OPA in cases of clerical error 
or other formal mistake. 


With one exception, the price which is 
established in this way is the one which 
the wholesaler or retailer filed or dis- 
closed. In most cases the maximum 
price so established will be the price 
which the wholesaler or retailer com- 
puted under the formula provided by this 
regulation. However, in some instances 
he may want to disclose a lower price 
than the one which he computed and at 
the same time save his right to sell at 
the higher figure. He can establish the 
higher price as his ceiling price at the 
time of disclosure only by reporting and 
naming it as such, in ink on his books, 
before he discloses the lower price. 


The new Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 255 (Permitted Increases for Whole- 
salers of Certain Foods and Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 256 (Permitted In- 
creases for Retailers of Certain Foods) 
will revoke and supersede Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 197 (Canned Fruits 


and Canned Berries) [except as it ap- 
plies to canned Cuban pineapple and 
canned Cuban pineapple juice]; Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 212 (Frozen 
Fruits, Berries and Vegetables at Whole- 
sale and Retail) ; Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 247 (Domestic Canned Crab- 
meat) [except as it applies to canners 
of domestic crabmeat]; and _ section 
1499.73 (a) (26) of Supplementary 
Regulation No. 14 to the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation (canned shrimp) 
[except as it applies to canners of can- 
ned shrimp]. 


DISTRIBUTOR NOTIFICATION OF 
“PERMITTED INCREASES” 
REQUIRED 


Packers of jams, jellies, preserves and 
apple butter must notify their wholesale 
and retail customers in writing of the 
“permitted increases” in price which 
these wholesalers and retailers are al- 
lowed to make, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has ruled. 


In two new price orders, issued simul- 
taneously October 31, OPA authorized 
wholesalers and retailers to pass such 
“permitted increases” on to the ultimate 
consumer. This adjustment represents 
the actual higher raw material and 
labor costs of processing the 1942 packs 
over those of 1941 which have already 
been reflected in the processor regula- 
tions applicable to these products. 

In general, Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 226 (Fruit Preserves, Jams and Jel- 
lies) allowed the packer, in setting his 
maximum price, to calculate a 1941 
weighted 90-day average price and to add 
to it certain increases. Amendment No. 
1 to this processor regulation, effective 
November 6, requires the packer to 
notify each of his purchasers—whether 
wholesaler or retailer—in writing the 
specific amount by which his new maxi- 
mum price exceeds his December, 1941, 
weighted average figure. 

The amendment to the fruit preserves, 
jams and jellies regulation also an- 
nounced the figure $6.50 as the maximum 
permitted increase for apples and crab- 
apples. This is the amount by which 
apple prices generally have increased 
since last season. 


In the case of apple butter, which is 
covered at the packer level by Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 232 (Apple Butter), 
the processor was required to calculate 
a 1941 weighted 60-day average price 
and add to it certain increases. The new 
Amendment No. 1 to that regulation, 
effective November 6, 1942, requires the 
packer to disclose to each of his whole- 
sale and retail customers the amount 
by which his ceiling price exceeds his 
December, 1941, weighted average price. 
As in jams, jellies and preserves, this 
information is to be used by wholesalers 
and retailers in establishing their own 
new ceiling prices. 

The notification clause which prevails 
in the case of any item of fruit preserves, 
jams, jellies or apple butter which is 
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Airplanes are 
more spectacu- 


..»but where 
would the Army and 
Navy be without this 
metal warrior... the 
tin can that carries 


Sed_to every front! 


It's our job to keep the 
cans a-coming so that 
you can pack the foods 
America and its allies 
need and must have. 
We both have a big 
job on our hands... and 
we're going to do it! 


k and Seal Colmpany - + New Yo k - Baltimore's 


on Orland -Foft Wayne Nebraska 
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being sold by a packer to wholesaler 
for the first time after the processor’s 
ceiling has been set, must include: (1) 
the weighted average price charged by 
the packer during December, 1941, (2) 
the packer’s new maximum price under 
the regulation and (3) the difference be- 
tween the new ceiling and the December 
weighted average figure. This difference, 
of course, represents the “permitted in- 
crease” figure which wholesaler (and 
later the retailer) may pass on to the 
user. 

In order to secure adequate retailer 
notification the new amendments also 
outline a “general package requirement,” 
which must be observed by every packer 
selling jams, jellies, preserves or apple 
butter during the 90-day period begin- 
ning November 6, 1942. This require- 
ment prevails whether the sale is made 
to a wholesaler or a retailer. A “Notice 
of Retailer’s Permitted Increase” must be 
either posted or stamped on the outside 
of each shipping case sold, or printed on 
a slip and enclosed. The notice does not 
have to be placed on every jar or pack- 
age, however. In the event that the slip 
is enclosed, the packer shall state on the 
outside of the case “Retailer’s Notice 
Enclosed.” 

However, some of the unsold preserves, 
jams, jellies and apple butter have al- 
ready been shipped or have otherwise 
left the factory. Thus, it would be im- 
possible for preservers to make this kind 
of retailer notification. In such excep- 
tional cases, on first sales by packers to 
retailers where notice do not accompany 
the packages, the packer must send the 
retailer (before or at time of delivery) a 
written statement which clearly identi- 
fies each item included in the sale. This 
statement also must show the “permitted 
increase” which the retailer is directed 
to add to his present March ceiling price. 
The packer must first calculate the re- 
tailer’s permitted increase for the item 
by reducing the “permitted increase” 
which he computed for the wholesaler— 
where necessary—into the smaller units 
in which the commodity usually is sold 
at retail. 

Another provision of the new amend- 
ments excludes from the calculation of 
1941 base prices all sales made before the 
1941 base period. This clause is inserted 
to make more explicit a result previously 
reached by interpretation. Sales con- 
tracts made before costs are known are 
not likely to reflect actual costs accu- 
rately. Therefore, they are excluded 
from computation of a figure which is 
intended to reflect these costs. 


LENGTHEN PRESERVES BASE 
PERIOD FOR DETERMINING 
COSTS 


Because the Office of Price Administra- 
tion’s maximum price regulation on 
frozen fruits, berries and vegetables was 
not effective until August 24 and many 
preservers of fruit preserves, jams and 
jellies held back on their purchases of 
cold-packed fruits and berries until com- 
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plete details of the order were known, 
OPA October 31 lengthened the pre- 
server’s base periods in two groups of 
flavors for calculation of 1942 weighted 
average fruit costs. 


The lengthened base periods are pro- 
vided in Amendment No. 2 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 226 (Fruit Pre- 
serves, Jams and Jellies), effective No- 
vember 5, 1942. 


Under the original order, June and 
July were to be used as 1942 base period 
months in the pricing formula for pre- 
serves, jams and jellies made from straw- 
berries, raspberries, cherries, black rasp- 
berries, apricots, pineapples and cur- 
rants. For the determination of 1942 
costs, this is now extended to a four- 
month period to include August and 
September. 


In a second group of preserves, in 
which under the original regulation Au- 
gust and September were base months, 
the amendment lengthens the base period 
similarly to include October. Flavor af- 
fected by this change are blackberry, 
plum, peach, loganberry, youngberry, 
boysenberry and tomato. 

No change has been made in the base 
period months—October and November— 
of a third group of flavors, such as 
quince, crabapple, grape, apple and boiled 
cider, since they were not affected by 
the delayed purchases. 

OPA officials stressed the fact that 
this lengthened period is solely for the 
limited purposes of determining the 
weighted average cost of 1942 fruit in- 
gredients. For other purposes, the three 
base periods remain the same. 


DETERMINING COSTS FOR 
FROZEN APPLES 


Because prices for higher grades of 
apples used for quick-freezing have in- 
creased faster than those for the or- 
chard run of apple, the Office of Price 
Administration October 31 announced $8 
per ton as the maximum increase in raw 
material costs which packers of frozen 
apples may use in calculating their ceil- 
ings under Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 207 (Frozen Fruits, Berries and 
Vegetables). 

This permitted increase, which is in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the Department of Agriculture, is $1.50 
per ton higher than the maximum in- 
crease figure used for apples in the case 
of the fruit preserves, jams and jellies 
regulation. 


Announcement of the permitted in- 
crease figure on apples for freezing high- 
lights Amendment No. 2 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 207 (Frozen Fruits, 
Berries and Vegetables), which becomes 
effective November 5, 1942. Other fea- 
tures of the new amendment include: 


(1) All sales made before the 1941 
base period are excluded from calcula- 
tion of the packer’s 1941 base price. This 
provision is inserted to make more ex- 
plicit a conclusion previously reached by 
interpretation. 


(2) In determining his ceiling a pack- 
er-grower is sent to his most closely com- 
petitive non-cooperative packer for the 
amount of raw material cost increases 
which he is allowed to show, in the same 
manner as a cooperative packer. This 
is done because the cooperative packer, 
as well as the packer who does his own 
growing, has raw material costs too in- 
definite for satisfactory checkup. Thus, 
they must use increases of their most 
closely competitive non-cooperative pack- 
ers, because the latter have raw material 
costs readily ascertainable from invoices 
and other evidences of prices paid. 


(3) Packers, in computing the whole- 
saler’s “permitted increase,” must round 
out any fraction to the nearest frac- 
tion of a cent in which the wholesaler 
customarily quotes prices for the item. 
Items sometimes are quoted in terms of 
half or quarter cents and the frozen 
fruit regulation is intended to take such 
practices into consideration. 


CERTIFICATES NOT REQUIRED 
FOR VEHICLES IN “DEAD 
STORAGE”’ 


Certificates of War Necessity will not 
be required for vehicles “laid up” in- 
definitely until they are placed back in 
operation, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has explained. 


This is because the Certificates of War 
Necessity, required for all motor vehicles 
on the road beginning November 15, are 
issued for the operation of each vehicle, 
and not for the vehicle itself. The ODT 
drew a distinction between vehicles in 
“dead storage” and those used as stand- 
by equipment. Those in dead storage, 
such as a farmer’s truck which will not 
be placed into use until Spring, or a 
taxicab out of service because of a cur- 
tailment order, need not have Certificates 
now. Stand-by equipment, which is cur- 
rently available to be pressed into service 
whenever needed, however, should have 
Certificates of War Necessity by Novem- 
ber 15 deadline. 


CERTIFICATES FOR MIGRATORY 
FARM WORKERS 


Migratory farm workers who use 
trucks in traveling from job to job and 
who are far from home were urged 
October 31 to consult the nearest Office 
of Defense Transportation district of- 
fice on how to apply for Certificates of 
War Necessity for their trucks. It will 
not be necessary for any such worker 
to leave his job and return home in order 
to obtain a Certificate, the ODT em- 
phasized. This not only would be a 
waste of time and rubber but probably 
would delay rather than expedite issu- 
ance of the Certificates, officials added. 
ODT officials said they had been in- 
formed that many such workers were 
planning to leave their jobs and return 
home in the fear that they would be un- 
able to operate their trucks after Novem- 
ber 15. 
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FIRE DEFENSE 


Is 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


kkk 
Keep your plant and premises clean. 
Keep grass and weeds cut close. 


Keep oily waste, etc. in self-closing 
metal cans. 


Keep gasoline, etc. stored outside of 
main buildings. 


KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stecks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 


ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Ayars Hi-Speed 
Universal 


PLUNGER FILLER 


For filling Tomato Products light 
and heavy, Pumpkin, Soups of differ- 
ent kinds, Baby Foods, Liquids,— 
Dog Foods, etc. 


Designed for high speed, 200 cans 
or more per minute. 
* 


One hand wheel universally ad- 


justs the fill. 
* 


Runs very smooth, No waste, Accur- 
ate fill. 


No mashing of product. 
* 
Either chute or worm and disc feed. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 
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SUBSTITUTE CONTAINERS 
COMMITTEES FORMED 


Organization of several technical com- 
mittees in the containers industry to 
assist in the development of substitutes 
for tin, steel and other critical materials 
used in the industry was announced 
October 30 by William W. Fitzhugh, 
Deputy Chief of the Containers Branch. 


The committees, set up voluntarily by 
the industry, have offered their assist- 
ance to the Containers Branch in solving 
difficult problems surrounding the de- 
velopment and use of substitute ma- 
terials. This is in line with the recent 
statement of the Branch pointing out 
that substitutes should be developed im- 
mediately to avoid a serious problem in 
packing foods and other products. Mr. 
Fitzhugh said that if packers would sub- 
mit their problems to the Branch, to- 
gether with a description of what efforts 
had been made to develop substitutes, 
the data would be forwarded to the 
proper committee with a request for 
practical assistance in perfecting a sub- 
stitute container. 


OYSTER FILL INCREASED 


In a move to conserve additional sup- 
plies of tin and steel for war production, 
the WPB Food Branch November 4 re- 
quested oyster packers to increase by 
40 to 50 per cent the amount of oysters 
packed in various size containers. 


Packers are requested to pack 7% 
ounces of oysters in a No. 1 can instead 
of 5 ounces; and 14 ounces in a No. 2 
can instead of 10 ounces. A 50 per cent 
increase in the fill of other permitted 
cans also was requested by the Branch. 


Approximately 30 packers in seven 
states are affected by the request. The 
states are: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. 


In 1941, approximately 435,000 cases 
of oysters (basis standard cases of 48 
cans of 5 ounces each) were packed. 


FOOD COMMITTEES DISCUSS 
CONSERVATION 


Further conservation of tin, rubber 
and other critical materials was dis- 
cussed at three WPB Canning Industry 
Advisory Committee meetings and two 
specialized industry conferences in 
Washington recently. Facts obtained at 
the meetings will be used by WPB as a 
basis for establishing a specific conserva- 
tion policy. 

The Industry Advisory Committees 
were: Non-Seasonal Canned Foods (in- 
fant food and soups), Canned Fruits, 
and Canned Vegetables. 

The specialized industry conferences 
covered: Tomato juice, Tomato catsup 
and Chili sauce. 

Some of the problems taken up to bring 
about further conservation of critical 
materials were the possibility of packag- 
i:g tomato juice in glass rather than tin; 
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feasibility of using glass enclosures 
made of material other than rubber; 
standardization of container sizes; use 
of a lighter tin coating for tin cans, and 
concentration of infant foods into fewer 
varieties. 

Merritt Greene, Chief of the Canned 
Foods Section, stated that a number of 
experiments are being conducted to find 
a rubber substitute for enclosures. 

Mr. Greene also announced that WPB 
is conducting a survey to seek a solution 
of manpower problems in the canning in- 
dustry. He emphasized that these prob- 
lems are difficult because of the seasonal 
character of canning production. 


MAPLE SYRUP CEILINGS 


Packers of blended maple syrup—who 
now add less expensive corn syrup to 
this breakfast table favorite because of 
sugar rationing and a heavy demand for 
maple syrup—must apply to OPA for a 
ceiling price on this changed product, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
warned the industry. 

Previously, this syrup was made of a 
blend of cane sugar and maple sugar 
syrup only. Corn syrup now has been 
added to these two items by certain 
packers. 

Packers making this product apparent- 
ly inadvertently have been pricing the 
article under Section 2 (b) of the Gen- 


.eral Maximum Price Regulation (use of 


the price of the most closely competitive 
seller of the same class for the same 
commodity or for the similar commodity 
most nearly like it). 

Since the product had not been manu- 
factured previously by competitive sel- 
lers, packers invariably wound up using 
the ceiling price of their own cane and 
maple blend or the ceiling price of a com- 
petitor’s corn syrup blend which had 
itself been calculated in this improper 
manner. This is not permissible, since 
use of corn syrup—which is less expen- 
sive than either the maple or cane syrup 
it replaces—definitely makes it a new 
product. 

Procedure on pricing new products 
under Setion 3(b) calls for filing of such 
determined new product maximum price 
with OPA’s Washington office. 


GOVERNMENT PLANS 
ROTENONE PURCHASE 


A government program for the pur- 
chase and importation of rotenone from 
Brazil and Peru to be carried out by 
Commodity Credit Corporation has been 
announced jointly by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and _ the 
Board of Economic Warfare. Officials 
hope to import at least 4% million 
pounds of the insecticide during the next 
12 months to help make up for the reduc- 
tion in imports resulting from Japanese 
invasion of Singapore and to facilitate 
increased truck crop and livestock pro- 
duction. Rotenone is an_ insecticide 
needed in combating ticks, weevils, 
aphids and other truck and livestock 
pests. 


GRAMS of INTEREST 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION PROGRAM 
READY 


With possibly a few last minute 
changes in speakers to be made, the 
program for the Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation Convention, to be held at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, November 
9 and 10, promises to be interesting. 


At 9:00 A. M. Monday, November 9, 
Registration will take place with a closed 
meeting for members following at 10:00 
A. M. The convention proper will get 
under way with a luncheon at 1:00 P. M. 
with Wisconsin’s Governor, Julius P. 
Heil, scheduled to speak first. Governor 
Heil will be followed by talks by Colonel 
John F. Mullen, State Director of Selec- 
tive Service, Dan Gerber or Norman 
Sorensen from OPA’s Washington office, 
and H. T. Smith from OPA’s Milwaukee 
office. 


Half hour before the Dinner Dance, 
which will begin at 7:30 P. M., Continen- 
tal Can Company will entertain with a 
cocktail party. Ralph Cover of The 
United Company will take colored motion 
pictures throughout the dinner dance for 
projection at the next convention. 


Tuesday’s program calls for an open 
meeting beginning at 10:00 A. M. with 
the following speakers scheduled: Claude 
J. Jasper, of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation at Madison; the Association’s 
Traffic Manager, F. L. Thomas, and 
Voyta Warbets, Chairman of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission. 

At the luncheon which will be held at 
1:00 P. M., Canco’s Mr. Sturdy will 
speak, as will a representative of the 
National Food Brokers Association. A 
round table discussion on labor-saving 
methods and industry problems will 
follow. 


FRIEND BROTHERS 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Friend Brothers, prominent Boston 
canners of baked beans and other New 
England specialties, this week celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of the firm’s 
organization. 

The original founders of the business— 
Victor Friend, Leslie Friend, and Robert 
Friend—are all actively identified with 
the business. Other executives include 
Walter A. Friend and Robert A. Friend, 
sons of two of the founders. 

Production of the company’s line was 
halted by the War Production Board tin 
conservation order. Its plant is now 
engaged in the canning of Army rations, 
and in the packing of foods for shipment 
abroad under lend-lease. 


MAJOR EVERTS RETURNS 


Major W. E. Everts, assistant secre- 
tary of the Canners League of Califor- 
nia, has returned to the San Francisco 
headquarters of this organization from a 
trip to Chicago and Washington. 
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IOWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSURED 
OF HELP 


About 100 members of the Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association attended 
the convention at Des Moines on October 
28 to hear Albert J. Loveland, Chairman 
of the Iowa AAA and State War Board, 
assure them that no stone would be left 
unturned to care for all necessary acre- 
age and labor for capacity runs during 
1943. 


Brigadier General Charles H. Grahl, 
Administrator of Selective Service for 
Iowa, told of the recognition of canning 
as essential to the war effort and urged 
canners to notify their local boards about 
key employes so that proper deferment 
could be made. 


H. W. Chavis of Ames, Iowa, was 
elected President; Clark Hagan of Atlan- 
tic, lowa, Vice-President; and Roy Chard, 
Audubon, Iowa, re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


BROKERS CONSIDER MEETING PLANS 


A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the National Food Brokers Association 
will be held within the near future to 
discuss plans for the Association’s 
Fortieth Annual Convention. It has been 
the policy of NFBA to hold its annual 
meeting at the same time and place as 
the canners. Change in the canners’ 
meeting plans has made this Executive 
Committee Meeting necessary. 


PROCESSORS CONFERENCE DATE 
DEFINITE 


The week of December 13 has been 
definitely fixed as the date for the Food 
Processing Industries Conference to be 
held in Chicago. Government agencies 
have given assurance that they will be 
in position at that time to present the 
information needed by processors to plan 
for the 1943 operations. The Conference 
will open on Monday, December 14, and 
will continue until the program covering 
the various subjects is completed. 


65,000 POUNDS MINIMUM CARLOAD 


In a special directive (ODT No. 18 
Revised—3), the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation announced November 2 that 
cars of canned foods, including milk in 
cans, shall be loaded to a weight of not 
less than 65,000 pounds. 


PLANT CLOSED—ADVERTISING 
CONTINUES 


Superba Packing Company, Ltd., San 
Francisco, packers of raviolis, tamales, 
enchiladas, chile con carne, mushroom 
gravy and chick peas, is continuing to 
advertise its brands, although it has 
nothing to offer, its plant having been 
closed for the duration of the war. After 
Victory, the owners plan to be back in 
business again and do not want to be for- 
gotten. 


CHILD LABOR LAW RELAXED 


Director George G. Kidwell, of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Industrial 
Relations recently announced that child 
labor laws had been relaxed to permit 
boys between 16 and 18 to continue to 
work 10 hours a day in tomato canneries 
up to November 15 where adult labor is 
unobtainable. Originally, the law was 
relaxed to make possible the longer work 
day to October 20, but tomatoes 
ripened late this year and an extension 
was approved by Governor Olson. Can- 
ners must apply to the State Labor Com- 
missioner for permission to work the 
boys more than eight hours a day. 


MISSOURI COMPANY PLANS BRANCH 


The Wheeling (Missouri) Canning 
Company plans to establish a branch to- 
mato cannery at Chillicothe, Missouri, 
next season. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 
November 9—Austin, Minnesota, Ro- 
tary Club. 


November 9—Owatonna, Minnesota, 
Owatonna Canning Co. 


November 10—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin Canners Assn. 


November 11—Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Assn. of Manufacturers’ Representatives. 
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to meet your trade requirements. 
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PRODUCTION LINES 
1943 must be 


EFFICIENTLY EQUIPPED 


too, and plenty of it. 


important point. 


under way at ence. 


other essentials will permit. 


PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 
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“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


As usual all the facilities at our command will be utilized 
toward making the canning industry ready to meet the de- 
mands it must meet, insofar as allocation of materials and 
Give us the greatest possible 
opportunity to serve you well by allowing us to co-oporate 
with you now on your requirements. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


@ Guns, tanks, bombers and ships—all of these of course, but food, 
Food is basic—just as essential in these days of 
advanced mechanized war-fare as in the days when Napoleon made his 
Not only is food necessary for the fighters, but also 
for the workers who must implement the fighters. 

In foods as in fighting equipment America must be the 
_great production area for all United Nations’ needs. The re- 
quirements American canners must meet in 1943 will, per- 
haps, be greater—much greater than in 1942. This volume 
i 4 will doubtless have to be produced with equipment now in 
existance—which means that every production unit must be 
placed in the highest possible state of efficiency. 

Because this is true—because you will want to be ready to 
do your full share—and because the demand for parts and re- 
pair service will be great—we urge you to get your program 


Langsenkamp Stainless 


Steel cooking units, 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY equipped with Kook- 


More Koils and filled 
with Langsenkamp 
3-way valves, are prov- 
ing their extra value in 
these days. 


VIRGINIA 


LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 
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New Protective Coatings 
Withstand Rigorous Tests 


Variety of Materials That May Be Coated 
Make Them of Value to Many Industries 


A number of different types of coatings have 
been developed recently which afford perma- 
nent finishing and protection of metals, woods, 
lithic surfaces, fabrics, leathers and other ma- 
terials. The photograph illustrates a test made 
on panels of brass, aluminum and copper for 
weatherability after the panels had been coat- 
ed with one of these new protective coatings. 
The one selected for the panel tests is a water- 
clear coating which possesses many qualities 
of value to almost every branch of industry. 
The coating is resistant to both fresh water 
and salt water. In a salt spray test, in a 25 per 
cent solution over a period of 256 hours, the 
coating showed no effect. In the ultra-violet 
ray test, the results of which are shown in the 
photograph, no ill effects were revealed over a 
period of 300 hours with temperature at 125 
deg. F., with water dip at 45 deg. every 15 
minutes, followed by 100 hours in salt spray. 

The coating was also found through testing 
in an industrial laboratory to be resistant to 
all mineral acids in any concentration at nor- 
mal temperatures; to be resistant to alkaline 
solution and to all alcohols. Other tests re- 
vealed further that the coating had immunity 
to all petroleum products—oils, greases, gaso- 
line—and resistance to animal or vegetable 
fats. Panels covered with the coating were 
given weather tests and temperatures from 
150 deg. F. to —45 deg. F. had no unfavorable 
reaction on the panels. Under dry conditions, 
the coating will function at temperatures up 
to 500 deg. F. 

The coating is impermeable even in thin 
coats. When the above tests were conducted, 
all of them were made with material which 
had been given only one dipped coat .0002 
thick. 

Another highly technical coating is pro- 
duced from a basic material available in only 
one small deposit. It is refined to a consistency 
that enters into solution with solvents and 
other ingredients to serve as a unique protec- 
tive coating. It is resistant to acids and alka- 
lies in all concentrations at all normal work- 
ing temperatures. Equally important, the coat- 
ing offers protection to the surfaces of metals 
and lithic and wood surfaces against moisture 
and all corrosive reagents. Or it may be used 
to protect linings for tanks to carry water, hot 


or cold (but not drinking water), acid rinse 
and storage tanks, tank cars, pipe fittings, 
fume ducts, exposed metals, concrete and all 
other materials and installations that are sub- 
jected to deterioration by the elements. The 
coating may also be used as a substitute for 
galvanizing. It may be applied by brushing or 
spraying or, if the object is small, by dipping. 
Two coats are recommended for exposed sur- 
faces, but as many as 6 to 10 coats may be 
needed for storage tank linings to avoid por- 
osity under hydrostatic pressure. (221) 


Results of the tests: The copper panel (3) 
is perfect, showing no breakdown at any 
point. The aluminum panel (2) shows pit- 
ting at edges and slightly spotted at upper 
left. The brass panel (1) shows very small 
pitting over central area. 


following results: 


to war work. 


Tests made for the coating’s resistance to acids and alkalies produced the 


Nitric acid 50 percent 72hours 160 deg. F. No Effect 
Sulphuric Acid 50 percent 72hours 160 deg. F. No Effect 
Hydrochloric acid 50 percent 72 hours 160 deg. F. No Effect 
Hydroflouric acid 50 percent 72 hours .160 deg. F. No Effect 
Hydroflouric & Nitric Acid 30 percent 72 hours 160 deg. F. No Effect 
Caustic, saturated Sol. 6days 190 deg. F. No Effect 
Water 2days 212 deg. F. Improved 
Nitric Acid 30 percent 28days 190 deg. F. Failed 


These tests suggest a wide range of practical uses for the coating. This is of 
particular interest today when American industry has been so largely converted 


Commercial Importance 
of Protein Material 


Protein materials — jellylike substances 
which are the essential part of all living cells 
—are finding favor commercially because of 
their relative abundance and great versatility. 
Many striking and unconventional combina- 
tions of protein materials have been brought 
to light. Picture, for instance, a synthetic tex- 
tile fiber made by extrusion of a mixture of 
cellulose xanthate (made from purified spruce 
woodpulp) and casein derived from skim- 
milk. A plastic compound, used as an electric 
insulator is made from a pine resin and corn 
protein, Casein, made from skim-milk by pre- 
cipitation with an excess of very dilute acids, 
is also used in Portland cement to prolong the 
setting time. All of these new uses, and many 
more, indicate that protein materials will find 
increasing duties in industry as time goes on. 

(222) 


Canned"Ham ’nEges” 


There’s nothing new about cooking ham 
with eggs, but when these two products are 
combined in a tin can, it’s news, Canned ham 
and eggs are another wartime development, 
the idea being to supply the armed forces 
with a canned egg product that is high in pro- 
tein. Canned ham and eggs will give the sol- 
diers a needed and most welcome variation in 
their diet. The formula for the product, tech- 
nically known as chopped ham and eggs, was 
developed by a large food packer in coopera- 
tion with representatives of the Quartermaster 
Corps. (223) 


* * * * * 


Despite a rumor to the contrary, recent studies 
indicate that the lipase content of cow’s milk 
exceeds that of goat’s milk. The possible de- 
velopment of a “goaty” flavor may be due to 
the large amount of caprylic acid in goat’s 
milk fat as compared with the relatively slight 
quantity in the fat of cow’s milk, 
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An Oil That’s 
Different 


One more vegetable oil added to the galaxy 
of oils now in commercial use is not news— 
except when that oil is different. Jojoba is 
different. It has remarkable stability under 
heat, freedom from color and odor, and a 
limpid character. Right now, jojoba oil—still 
in the test-tube stage—appears to be ear- 
marked for special duty in the oil world by 
virtue of its unique properties. 

This oil may some day be employed com- 
mercially in the chemical processing, soap, 
leather and lubricating oil industry, as well as 
in the fields of wax polishes and cosmetics. In 
the electrical industry there may be opportu- 
nity for its use as a transfer oil. Since oils are 
used for a great variety of purposes in modern 
industrial life, there is a broad field open for 
possible applications of jojoba oil. (224) 


British Speed Up 
Bomb Painting 


Three persons can put the paint on 5,000 
shells in 8 hours with a new machine de- 
signed and built in 10 days by British makers 
of paint-spraying equipment. This machine 
does the work of 120 people in one-fiftieth of 
the time and can give a 25-pounder shell its 
coat of protective paint in 4.8 seconds—a proc- 
ess which formely required four or five han- 
dlings and as many minutes. Two watchers 
and a loader can do the work. Other paint- 
spraying machines designed to speed up pro- 
duction have also been made. 

Technicians were able to undertake the job 
because of their experience in making ma- 
chinery for lacquering food cans, many of 
which have been supplied to canners since the 
war. These machines coat 1-pound cans at the 
rate of 25,000 per 8-hour shift. Some of 
Britain’s “beautiful bombs” are handled at 
these factories, where tiny jet sprays, scaled 
to a half-thousandth of an inch, form an inside 
coating to protect the metal from the action 
of explosive chemicals. (225) 


Canning Industry 
Booms in South Africa 


As a result of wartime needs, the canning 
industry in South Africa has expanded great- 
ly. The canners in the Union of South Africa 
are now canning 30,000,000 lb. of jam, mar- 
malade and jellies annually. Moreover, huge 
quantities of canned vegetables have been 
packed for the army in Egypt. The South 
African canners are also turning out canned 
pork and beans, beans and tomatoes, sausages, 
pork and beef, fish, sardines and sweet corn. 
They are even putting dried fruit into cans. 


(226) 
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Bamboo Universal 


Raw Material 


Bamboo can supply all human needs, ac- 
cording to the United States Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. There is no human need which 
cannot be supplied by some form of bamboo 
product: food, weapons, shelter, clothes, fur- 
niture, containers, bridges, conduction pipes, 
paper, cables, and so on “aa infinitum”. The 
Forest Research Institute of Dehra Dun in 
India believes that the final solution of the 
world’s recurring shortage of raw material 
for paper will only be found in the forest and 
waste lands of the tropical and sub-tropical 
belts, with bamboo the most important prod- 
uct. The famous “Bamboo Books”, containing 
more than 100,000 seal characters, comprising 
15 different works dealing with the history of 
China for 2,200 years, were written on tablets 
made of bamboo. Bamboo would give paper a 
durability and strength beyond anything yet 
known or developed. (227) 


“Research Is 
Organized Thinking” 


National Can Corporation’s 
Laboratories Continue To 
Push Chemical Research 


A View in the Chemical Laboratories 


In this well equipped room problems in- 
volving chemical research are under way. 
They include studies on lacquers, the resis- 
tance of substitute plates, fluxes and other 
production problems of vital interest to the 
canning industry. 


Technical Topics 


ALCOHOL from waste citrus fruits, at a lower 
cost than alcohol from molasses, has been 
made possible by a new process announced 
recently at Winter Haven, Fla. 61,000,000 gal- 
lons of waste juices are available for this proc- 
ess in Florida canneries. (228) 


CAROTENE, extracted from grass, is pro- 
posed as a coloring for margarine because of 
its nutritive properties, rather than synthet- 
ic dyes of no nutritive value, by an English 
scientist. (229) 


GINSENG ROOT, called the man image, 
highly regarded in China for generations for 
curative properties, has a glucosidal principle 
which is hydroscopic and which has found 
some use as a glycerine substitute. Ginseng 
has been exported to China in large quantities 
for many years. (230) 


TUNG OIL, one of the chief exports from 
China to this country, has been successfully 
used as a motor fuel in extended tests con- 


ducted by the Chinese. (231) 


WAX EMULSIONS are mixed with the final 
rinse in Army laundries to render clothes 
water resistant and stain repellent. (232) 


VITAMIN C—The South African guava 
(fruit of the Poidium tree, which also grows 
in South America, the West Indies and Cey- 
lon) has a higher vitamin C content than an; 
other known fruit in the World! So say sci- 
entists of the British Empire. (233) 


FATS — Unsaturation of hydrogenated fats 
measurement is stated to be simplified by a 
direct titration method described in a recent 
British trade journal. In the procedure pre- 
sented, the iodine value of hydrogenated fats 
is directly titrated in the presence of mer- 
curic acetate with a solution of bromine in 
glacial acetic acid. The color of the bromine 
is used as the indicator. (234) 


Every effort will be made to furnish addi- 
tional information on these articles. Where 
such information is not obtainable, we will 
refer inquirers to the original source of the 
article. Write to National Can Corp., 110 E. 
42nd Street, New York City. Please mention 
the number at end of article—also name of 
the magazine you saw it in. 
(Advertisement) 
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PATRIOTISM THEME IN SALES PROMOTION 


Ways to aid in the Victory Drive, help the cause, arouse consumer patriotism, 
save the grocer much explanation and bind both more closely to your 


house—by BETTER PROFITS. 


line 100% with the Government’s program for 

better nutrition, and if you have been reading any 
of the current ads in national magazines you will agree 
wholly. Minnesota Valley Canneries, Stokely Bros., The 
California Packing Corporation and lastly, in a smash- 
ing break over a great number of air lanes, Libby 
MeNeil and Libby, have started shooting heavy am- 
munition in this fight to change somewhat the eating 
habits of a nation. I feel they will undergo a change 
from necessity but if we will all do our part we will 
make the change an easy one and one that will react 
to our benefit. Let’s look at what Libby has done and 
will do, let’s see how we may adopt and adept such a 
general plan to our own operations. 


Tin leading canners of the country have fallen into 


Some of you may remember Libby was ready long 
before Pearl Harbor to break a gigantic campaign on 
dark brown beans, a can free with the purchase of one 
and a coupon from the leading daily paper. This was 
held in abeyance for a time and finally cancelled. Libby, 
however, continued their support of co-operative ad- 
vertising. It is best to note here, too, that no leading 
canner, as far as I know, has done anything to lessen 
the support of this type of advertising notwithstanding 
the current scarcity of supplies. Some have curtailed 
their expenditures along this line a little but such are 
in the minority. If you have been following suit in pay- 
ing for co-operative ads, you have splendid precedent 
to follow in keeping on with the practice until later at 
least. In Libby’s next merchandising move you have 
another guiding light. 


For several years this firm has prepared elaborate 
merchandising supports for all sales campaigns and in 
the incident I have in mind they maintained the pace 
they have set. They issued early in the year a set of 
posters explaining graphically the grocers problems. 
“Save Fats” tied in with the Government program for 
this purpose. “Thanks for waiting” tactfully admitted 
on the grocer’s part that some customers might have 
experienced a little more than usual delay in being 
served but that the grocer was grateful. “Carry It” 
again told the consumer that she should carry what she 
could of her purchases without the dealer harping on 
the program. “Buy carefully” had a number of implica- 
tions and might have helped the dealer keep a little 
longer the stocks he had, if conditions had not all 
been against any successful prevention of considerable 
hoarding. “Buy carefully” also admonished the reader 
to buy those brands with which she was most familiar 
and so on. “We have it if it is available” again presents 
the every day story of the grocer compelled many times 
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daily to explain more or less in detail so far as he is 
able, why he is temporarily out of this and that. The 
every day nutritional menu occupied one of the set; the 
consumer was urged to take her change in War Stamps 
in another, and the last one in the lot asked her to 
“Save Tin.” 


A pretty heavy promotion and all designed to ac- 
tually help the grocer along lines he cannot fail to ap- 
preciate. I say this because we all know the housewife 
is anxious to co-operate in each worthwhile war effort, 
but at first she may have been or may still be a little 
slow to do the obvious. Some one has said that we may 
remember the war now raging because during it we 
were taught as a nation to practice thrift in little ways 
we never before bothered with. One notable example 
of this is in the current campaign to save tin for re- 
clamation and de-tinning. Never before did we realize 
how much less unsightly would be a pile of cans if 
they were crushed flat after each end had been re- 
moved. I’ll bet a lot of us will continue this practice 
long after the war’s end. Even the campaign to sell 
stamps as change had it’s splendid points, the help 
Libby has given the grocer in doing a better job to- 
ward winning the war has already been considerable. 
Not content with this, as I mentioned, Libby went on 
the air over a large number of principal radio stations 
to acquaint dealers especially with their further in- 
tentions. The selling theme of the poster campaign 
was “Let’s work for Victory.” That of the present 
national advertising set up: “Partners for Victory” in 
the distribution of foods. 


Let’s stop here and admit as we must, that the aver- 
age man and woman are curious critters at their best. 
Let any one of us if we were not engaged in the dis- 
tribution of foods, go into a store for a can of pine- 
apple and find the dealer was still out of the sort we 
have been accustomed to using, and sooner or later we 
would switch our preference to some other item, pos- 
sibly never going back to pineapple. One of the para- 
graphs in Libby’s full double page in color, however, 
says: “We have our problems, too. Jake pineapple for 
example. We grow and pack Libby’s pineapple in 
Hawaii. That’s a long way off, 2,408 miles from San 
Francisco, 5,578 miles from New York. And now it 
must get here under conditions of war.—Getting it 
to your table is typical of our problems.” Can you pic- 
ture a customer being unreasonable about her supply 
of pineapple after such an explanation? I can’t see 
many of them continuing to “beef” about the shortage. 
The ad also touches on the shortage of tin and tells 
why supplies for cans are shorter than ever. This sort 
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of thing is so constructive, it is to be fervently hoped 
that more and more canners each in his own effective 
way, will follow suit and tell the public just why they 
are unable to buy this or that every time they go to the 
store for it. There are other highlights in the ad but 
we have touched on enough to give you the general idea. 


A very striking ad of “Ingenuity Cake” tells of the 
economy angle without loss of tastiness or appearance 
if we are to depend on the illustration. Before long 
we will welcome every suggestion whereby we may 
live reasonably well and still save a little money. In 
all our attempts to sell more consumers on the worth 
of our goods we will do well for a long time to come, 
to dwell especially on the nutritional angle of our pro- 
ducts and their economy in use. Not ease of use par- 
ticularly but economy. It used to be we were well 
satisfied to simply believe the housewife equipped with 
a good can opener and some of our canned foods were 
prepared for the unexpected guest. But we are learn- 
ing better. She should also know the actual food value 
in our cans so that her meals, even if hurriedly pre- 
pared, may be healthful, economical and appetizing. 
There are countless ways in which we may do this. 
And inexpensively, too. 


Libby in another ad, tells about the advisability of 
planning a pantry reserve of Libby’s Foods. This was 
splendid advice a few weeks ago and is still Okeh with 
a few reservations. It is quite possible Libby in later 
ads will stress the need for sharing supplies with 
others and suggest that we buy reasonably only to keep 
our normal reserve for a short time and thus release 
supplies for others who may not be as able to buy 
heavily at any one time. 


This brings me to the particular point I want to 
present to our readers as an angle from which to ap- 
proach the task before us, that of helping to spread 
supplies. It is well that we have been fortunate in hav- 
ing been blessed in the main with splendid crops this 
year, but that’s only the start. Now that we have them 
we want to supply all that Uncle Sam needs, and at 
the same time keep our brands before the largest 
number of people possible. In order to do this we must 
discourage hoarding in every possible way. I know this 
is being done for us in one or more ways by executive 
order but our own efforts are needed to supplement 
those of coercion. If we will be frank with our trade 
and tell them again and again why certain restrictions 
are being placed on shipments, and how they can best 
adjust themselves to the situation we will find ourselves 
getting into the matter of excessive buying by all 
classes. There are still too many otherwise intelligent 
people in the field of food distribution who cannot 
understand why they should not sell all they can when 
they can to whomever wants to buy it. They must be 
taught that the preservation of business requires that 
we deal out the supply of available food to those who 
are good customers, not floaters, and in quantities that 
will not swell one larder and impoverish another. 
Hoarding must be prevented as far as possible. We 
must each do our share toward this. Our sales and 
profits will increase as we reach our objective. 
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Rod Corn Washer 


using a combination of accurately spaced rods 
and our ‘‘curtain of water with the jet effect’ is 
the one way that corn can be washed absolutely 
clean and not lose any milk or flavor out of the 
com. The result is a good, clean, full-flavored 
pack that will command top prices. 


Let us tell you about it. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
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A ready market for 


GOOD USED MACHINERY 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded used 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to 


TURN IT INTO CASH 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. 


Or you may need equipment yourself, or want to buy, sell or rent 
a cannery, or need help, a job. 


Whatever your needs state them on the Wanted and For Sale 
page of THE CANNING TRADE. The cost is very small. 


The rates-straight reading, no display: 


One time, per line 40c 
Four or more times, per line 30c 


Minimum charge per ad. $1.00 


Count eight average words to the line, count initials, numbers, 
etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a box 
number instead of your name, if you like. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Business Journal of the Canned Foods Industry 


BALTIMORE, 20 S. Gay Street MARYLAND 
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MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Goods Should be Moving to Warehouse— 
Banks in Better Humor Towards Them 
Than Ever—Oysters Must be Packed 
Heavier—The Ghosts of the Past 


MOVING—If there was half as 
much real danger from freezing as 
the early reports attempted to 
show there should have been a big 
movement of canned foods into 
warehouses, commericial or whole- 
salers’, during this week, for cold 
weather has been closing down on 
the country. It is too early now. to 
know definitely. 


As intimated last week restric- 
tions under M-237 came out Oc- 
tober 30th—Friday, our mailing 
night—but you have them in de- 
tail in this issue. No need to re- 
peat here, but it would seem that 
all canners will avail themselves of 
the opportunity (a) to get their 
goods out of the frost danger, and 
(b)— and this probably the all- 
important—get financial relief, or 
in other words money for their 
packs now or in the near future, 
instead of being compelled to wait 
until later set periods. 


In the hungry condition of the 
wholesale and retail distributing 
market, and particularly now that 
ceiling pricing is in better condi- 
tion, this releasing of the canned 
foods packs came as welcome news. 
Distributors could take in big 
stocks, and ought to feel better 
when they have them under their 
own roof, even if they cannot make 
use of them until released by the 
Government. We will probably 
hear more about the financing 
problem here presented,- but since 
opportunity for speculation is out, 
and the banks have an over-sup- 
ply of money they are eager to lend 
at low interest, there ought to be 
no trouble. And, be it noted, good 
canned foods as bank collateral 
have moved up into prime position. 
About time, for they unquestion- 
ably are the very best collateral 
any bank could have: good food, 
safely kept, always in demand, 
never suffering from a change of 
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fashion, or the dishonesty of any- 
one behind the stocks or bonds 
which used to hold top rank. This 
change cannot be credited to the 
war, and the excessive demands 
now seen. It began long before 
the war, and you will now find 
large banks in all sections of the 
country intently interested in can- 
ned foods and their condition. It 
took years of plugging to awaken 
them to this truth, but they are 
awaks now, and they will welcome 
the opportunity to help in the pres- 
ent emergency—always provided, 
of course, the goods offered as 
collateral have the merit of fair 
quality, and experienced packing. 


THE MARKET—Rumor says that 
buyers are complaining that de- 
spite the relief, canners are not re- 
leasing the goods, or at least not 
making offerings. It is a little too 
early to bring that charge. Wait 
until these canners have straight- 
ened out their commitments with 
the Government, and can see defi- 
nitely just what goods they have 
over; and above all, don’t forget 
that the chisling buyer of the past 
sad years is reaping his crops— 
the canners are first taking care of 
their good, regular buyers, to the 
extent the release will permit, be- 
fore even thinking about others. 
And it looks like very few goods 
will be left over. 


There is nothing to report in the 
way of prices this week. 


OYSTERS—A happening of inter- 
est and importance is the regula- 
tion just issued changing the 
weights in canned oysters, the 
former 5 oz. can now to hold 714 
ozs., and the former 10 oz. can to 
hold 14 ozs., of oyster meat. And 
all other sizes of cans for “cove” 
or canned oysters to be packed with 
50% more meat to the can than 


formerly. This is what they did . 


with canned shrimp, you recall, 
and subsequently were obliged to 
advance the selling prices in con- 
formity with the increased weight 
in each can—in other words for the 
greater amount of food given the 


consumer. And so it will be with 
cove oysters. In the list of States 
in which the new oyster weights 
will be enforced the name of Mary- 
land does not appear! How the 
mighty have fallen! There is now 
no one so low as to do the Mary- 
land canned oyster homage. And 
yet commercial canning began with 
canned oysters, and Baltimore and 
Maryland canned oysters in par- 
ticular. Maybe you will under- 
stand that better if we said the 
fame of canned oysters, their tasti- 
ness, the ability to ship them long 
distances and to use them in the 
heat of summer or on the great 
cattle plains of the West helped all 
canned foods to become popular. 
So we say, and it is true, the can- 
ned foods industry grew out of the 
canning of oysters. Now in their 
mother State they are no more. 
Because they no longer appeal to 
the appetitie? A thousand times 
NO! The oyster men killed their 
own, and in so doing robbed the 
consuming public of a delicious 
food which could be as popular, and 
possibly more nutritious, as baked 
beans ever were, and which some 
few canners are now finding out. 
The Chesapeake Bay is the great- 
est natural oyster “ground” in the 
world, but the oysterman would do 
nothing to propigate the crop, and 
would allow no one else to do any- 
thing—even to today! So oysters 
are a thing of the past in the 
Chesapeake. They’ll tell you there 
is no market for them. Not at 95c 
per quart as raw oysters now sell 
at retail! And the canned product? 
It fell a victim to the fact that the 
buyer cannot see what he is getting 
in the can, until it has been opened, 
and then it is too late. Maybe the 
above regulations will correct that. 
It is worth serious thought, as 
every old handler or producer of 
canned foods will tell you. Canned 
foods, because they can’t be seen, 
should be, like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion. When they fail in this 
they dig their own grave—unless, 
of course, the label plainly tells the 
buyer, and if it does and they are 
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not of a quality, fill or condition 
which the public likes they cannot 
be made to live. Thank God most 
of the industry has learned this 
truth, so plainly written over the 
history of the canning industry. 

If you have one, turn to your 
Almanac of 1917, page 71, and read 
the record of the oyster industry 
in Maryland. In the season of 
1885-6, for instance, they used in 
the State (mainly in Baltimore 
City) 3,831,422 bushels raw, and 
steamed (canned) 3,574,541 bush- 
els. That slowly diminished until 
in 1901 they used 2,338,567 bu., 
and steamed but 539,294 bu. We 
doubt if any oysters are canned in 
Baltimore, and few if any in the 
State today. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Pricing Conditions Improved for Wholesale 
and Retail but Supplies Lacking—Easing of 
Shipping Regulations Raised Hope of Better 
Supplies — Looking to Florida for New 
Beans—Citrus Situation Uncertain—Apples 
and Products Readily Accepted—Fish 
Situation Uncleared! 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, Nov. 6, 1942. 


THE SITUATION — With OPA 
making further adjustments in 


mark-up procedure for wholesale . will reduce the volume of orders 


and retail distributors of canned 
foods, the squeeze situation has 
been pretty well taken care of in 
most instances. The current policy 
revision by OPA, whereunder in- 
dividual appeals for price relief are 
to be discouraged in favor of ‘‘over- 
all” adjustments in the form of 
basic regulation, gives evidence 
that the price agency considers its 
adjustment program under GMPR 
well along. Balancing these con- 
structive developments, however, 
is the continued shortage of can- 
ned foods offerings, with very defi- 
nite indications that the situation 
will get worse before it gets better. 
While a few new offerings came 
through this week, canners gener- 
ally were not in a selling mood, 
even with the liberalization of M- 
237. Hence, the volume of spot 
business, while better than that of 
recent weeks, did not reach start- 
ling totals. 
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THE OUTLOOK — With movement 
of seasonal canned foods facili- 
tated and shipment regulations 
modified to the extent that canners 
may now move more of their pack 
holdings into distributing channels 
(with the distributor now assum- 
ing the burden of carrying excess 
stocks until their legal release 
period), jobbers are looking for 
canned foods in larger volume. 
Even the prospect of having to 
carry inventories into the second 
quarter of 1943 before they may 
legally be sold will not deter dis- 
tributors who are anxious to pro- 
tect their inventory position. 
Hence, an expanding volume of 
trading is to be looked for as can- 
ners decide to release further hold- 
ings under. the liberalization 
clauses of M-237. 


TOMATOES Featuring this 
week’s market was the action of 
California Packing Corporation in 
announcing opening prices on its 
top brand of tomatoes. The prices 
and delivery quotas, based on buy- 
ers’ purchases from Calpak last 
season, are: No. 214s, $1.79, 45 
per cent; No. 2 talls, $1.34, 55 per 
cent; f. o. b. California common 
shipping point. Southern canners 
were not offering tomatoes in any 
volume, and pricewise the market 
remained in nominal position. It 
is expected that canners generally 


proferred them when selling is re- 
sumed, in an effort to placate as 
many regular customers as possi- 


_ ble under the current short supply 


position. 


BEANS—Distributors are looking 
to Florida to supply them with 
standard and_ extra _ standard 
stringless beans, to round out sup- 
plies picked up from canners in 
the tri-states. While Florida can- 
ners are starting up on beans, sales 
are being deferred, and it is ex- 
pected that canners price views 
will reflect full ceiling levels, which 
will make for a market of about 
$1.0714 on the average for stand- 
ards, f. o. b. canneries. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Distributors 
are still seeking supplies of corn 
and peas, with offerings scant and 
full ceiling levels prevailing ... 
In the lima bean market, Califor- 


nia Packing Corporation this week 
announced its opening prices, quot- 
ing mixed green and white 2s at 
$1.2214, 303 greens at $1.30, and 
303 glass greens at $1.35, with de- 
livery quotas 30 per cent, 25 per 
cent, and 45 per cent, respectively, 
of buyers’ 1941 purchases. Prices 
are f. o. b. mid-western can- 
neries . . . Reports from the tri- 
states indicate that spinach 
canning is progressing slowly, al- 
though modification of M-237, it is 
expected, will have the effect of 
stimulating production. Canners 
generally are not yet quoting on 
fall pack, but full ceilings are ex- 
pected to prevail on the quantities 
which will be available for the 
civilian trade. 


cCITRUS—Varying reports on the 
new pack citrus situation are heard 
in the local market this week. One 
report has it that packers will have 
sufficient containers made available 
to them to insure full permitted 
production levels, while other ru- 
mors are to the effect that only 
enough containers will be supplied 
to fill full Army and lend-lease re- 
quirements, with but a moderate 
overage for the civilian trade. 
Meanwhile, distributors are look- 
ing for stocks and canners are 
holding back. 


APPLE PRODUCTS — Offerings of 
new pack apple sauce are meeting 
with a ready acceptance. Business 
was reported booked on fancy New 
York State sauce this week on the 
basis of 94 cents for 303s, $1.0214 
for 2s, and $5.00 for 10s, at can- 
neries. Many canners, however, 
are withdrawn on new pack sauce, 
and the same holds true of No. 10 
apples. Apple butter is coming in 
for something of a boom, distribu- 
tors anticipating an improved call 
for this product in view of the 
shortages on competitive items. | 
Offerings were reported this week 
on the basis of $5.25 per case of 
4-1 gal. glass packs, $1.70 per 
dozen for 38-ounce containers, 
$1.35 for 28-ounce, and 90 cents 
for 14-ounce, all f. o. b. southern 
canneries. 


PUMPIN—With the pack run- 
ning behind because of container 
limitations, distributors are buying 
in good volume where supplies are 
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available. Southern packers this 
week were quoting fancy 214s at 
$1.10 and 10s at $3.00, f. 0. b. can- 
neries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Develop- 
ments are limited principally to the 
announcement of quotas and con- 
firmations on business booked pre- 
viously at tentative prices, with 
little in the way of new offerings 
reported. More interest is being 
shown in Northwest freestone 
peaches, with some buying re- 
ported for cannery shipment on the 
basis of $2.65 for fancy 214s, with 
No. 10 pies listing at $6.35, f. 0. b. 
plants. 


SALMON—Notwithstanding vari- 
ous WPB moves “freeing” por- 
tions of the salmon pack for the 
civilian trade, packers continue oc- 
cupied with the task of labeling 
and casing salmon for shipment 
against government orders. Little 
hope of shipments to the civilian 
trade before the turn of the year 
is held out. According to one prom- 
inent factor this week, the ‘20 
per cent” alloted to the civilian 
trade from the 1942 packs will ac- 
tually figure out between 9 and 10 
per cent of the quantity made avail- 
able for civilian consumption from 
1941 production. No prices have 
as yet been named on 1942 pack 
Alaska. 


OTHER SEAFOOD—There is a good 
demand for shrimp reported cur- 
rently, with the market nominally 
unchanged, and offerings limited 
... Sardines remain a thing of the 
past, insofar as offerings f. o. b. 
canneries are concerned ... Tuna 
holds strong, with stocks extremely 
light. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Gas Rationing Hard on Chicago Distributors 
—Convention Time—The Value of Ceilings 
and Rationing—Questioning Pea Holdings— 
Tomato Products Selling in Large Contain- 
ers—Shipping Corn for Storage—But Small 
Amount of Pumpkin—Only Small Amounts 
of Fruits Coming Through—Hungry for 
Fish—The Resident Sales Agent. 


By “Illinois” 
Chicago, Nov. 6th, 1942. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY—What are 
we fighting for? If you don’t 
know, then let it be understood 
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that we are fighting to lift our lives 
from the crushing threat of new 
barbarians out for world conquest. 
We are fighting for a world in 
which there will be no deep malad- 
justments for new Hitlers to trade 
on. We are fighting for a world of 
three squares a day for anyone 
who will work for them; a world 
of factories running full time, giv- 
ing the job-freedom without which 
all the other freedoms have little 
meaning. Get behind this war 
movement and be—ALL OUT FOR 
VICTORY! 


MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER— 
Now that gasoline rationing looms 
up as a major problem for the food 
salesman of Chicagoland ; some are 
wondering just what can be done. 
In small areas where transporta- 
tion can be relied upon, gas ration- 
ing will not be an inconvenience 
but Chicago is the center of a hub 
and food distributors reach out in 
all directions (except to the East) 
and to properly and adequately 
cover the field, automobiles have 
been relied upon full 99%. It is 
argued that the amount of gas a 
food salesman can obtain weekly 
under card A, is far from sufficient 
and that even gas under card B or 
the sum of the two, will not permit 
some to get by, especially those who 
are forced to travel distances. 

November is always the conven- 
tion month. Already Iowa Can- 
ners have held their annual meet- 
ing; Michigan was on the program 
the present week; next Monday 
and Tuesday in Wisconsin, and 
every week for the next five or six, 
some of the food men of Chicago 
will be sallying forth. 


There seems to be a growing 
sentiment here that wholesalers 
should cancel the January wartime 
meeting. Present plans of the 
wholesalers are for a two day meet- 
ing on January 25th and 26th with 
a third session on the 27th if con- 
ditions warrant it. 


The old firm of Sprague, Warner 
& Company announces a new cor- 
porate style which is— 


Sprague Warner Division 


Sprague-Warner-Kenny Corp. 
and after December Ist, their new 
address will be—2653 West Ar- 
thington St. 


THE GENERAL MARKET—There is 
little change. Retail channels are 
still clamoring for all food items. 
The coffee situation has increased 
consumers desire to—stock up. 
Prices would advance substantially 
were it not for the OPA rulings. 
Retailers and others should be re- 
minded from time to time, that the 
objective of OPA is all to be de- 
sired; that if such a law did not 
prevail, the chances are that the 
country would be suffering under 
the same hysteria that ruled during 
World War I, when sugar went to 
36 cents per pound and other food 
values in proportion. 


PEAS—A prominent jobbing dis- 
tributor in the market last week, 
discussing the Pea pack of 1942, 
bluntly stated that in his opinion, 
he did not think the pack had 
moved into distributive channels 
and that if the truth were known, 
canners generally were holding on 
to a substantial quantity. Others 
argued that at the best, if his posi- 
tion was correct, there could not 
possibly be to exceed 5 or 10 per 
cent. However, if there was that 
small quantity (in percentage 
form) it would amount, in total 
number of cases as applied to Wis- 
consin, from 600,000 to 1,200,000 
cases. 


TOMATOES — Much unfavorable 
comment is heard these days of the 
actions of certain Indiana tomato 
canners. A number of them ap- 
parently have “run out” on their 
contracts, not delivering any at all 
and taking the position that the 
Government purchased their entire 
production. 


The market is stagnant and all 
because there is no trading. To- 
matoes in the hands of distributors 
never were so light for this season 
of the year. California tomato 
paste in large containers, has sold 
heavily. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — No. 10 tin 
Puree has been wanted but lots of 
legal mold count seem to be scarce. 
There is a wide demand for Catsup 
but little is quoted. Some New 
York State Chili Sauce found its 
way to Chicago some week or so 
ago. Not often New York State 
Canners sell Chili Sauce in this sec- 
tion. 
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coRN—Substantial quantities of 
new pack corn have recently been 
shipped to Chicago under arrange- 
ments the canners had with J. 
Rosenthal of M-237, and the buyer. 
The latter agreeing not to resell 
until December 1st. The trade asa 
whole, are more interested in re- 
ceiving corn under contract (and 
the canner is more anxious to ship) 
than to talk new business. The 
general impression is that substan- 
tial quantities of corn are still un- 
sold in canners’ hands. 


GREEN BEANS—F lorida beans are 
being quoted and at attractive 
prices. It is said substantial quan- 
tities have been sold but the ship- 
ping feature, i.e., whether goods 
can be shipped at once or if the 
packing has to be delayed until 
December Ist, has not been clari- 
fied. 


PUMPKIN SQUASH—AIl reports 
have it that the amount of pumpkin 
for the civilian trade will be ex- 
tremely small this year. Several 
of the more prominent pumpkin 
canners have not even at this writ- 
ing, announced their prices or their 
percentage of deliveries against 
orders booked earlier in the year. 

PACIFIC COAST—There is little to 
report on California packing. A 
few odds and ends are being 
offered and quickly taken by buy- 
ers. Out of the Pacific Northwest 
came recently prices on new pack 
Elberta Peaches, which proved at- 
tractive. One prominent Factor 
in Washington quoted: No. 214 
Fancy Elberta Halves $2.65. Pear 
canners are still backward in com- 
ing forward with opening quota- 
tions and it is said that several 
cars of new pack have been ship- 
ped, either on a consignment basis 
or under a contract that called for 
firm at opening price. 


FISH—The trade is all a-jitter 
over the 20% release bulletin and 
are awaiting particulars on the dif- 
ferent packings. If 20% of the 
1942 pack Sardines could be ship- 
ped quickly, the Distributor would 
welcome his bit with open arms 
and the same applies to other fish 
items, like Salmon and Pilchards. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT— 
(formerly the Food Broker) (see 
previous issues). For the past 
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number of weeks, and under this 
caption, we have quoted letters 
from various canners and other 
Food manufacturers who have 
used resident sales agents as their 
medium of distribution. We pre- 
sent another one this week in: 

“Resident sales agents are a 
necessary part of our business. 
Our method of operation over a 
period of the past 20 years proves 
that the inexpensive and effective 
method of handling our specialty 
product sales through our repre- 
sentatives has been very successful. 

“We sell through resident sales 
agents in approximately 105 mark- 
ets in the United States. In our 
business, we find their services es- 
sential, for there are many firms 
who, like ourselves, are unable to 
stand the expense of hiring, train- 
ing, and keeping on the road our 
own sales force at a fixed salary 
arrangement.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Goods Now Moving—Tomatoes Going to 
“Products” Account of Labor Shortage— 
Fruit Canners Satisfied—Prune Pack Short 
of Hopes—Sardine Pack Far Behind—Tuna 
Also Less—Good Pack of Green Beans, 
Largely to the Government—Usual 
League Meeting Out. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Nov. 6, 1942. 


MOVING—News of the ruling of 
the War Production Board author- 
izing delivery of canned fruits and 
vegetables in advance of quota 
dates spread quickly and some can- 
ners who had been experiencing 
warehousing difficulties immediate- 
ly began moving out some of the 
overflow. The order, of course, 
does not affect the supply of these 
items available to the consumer, 
but does enable movement of goods 
to wholesalers, jobbers and retail- 
ers, relieving congestion of stocks 
and the strain on transportation 
facilities. Those receiving the 
goods agree not to sell them in ad- 
vance of the quota dates previously 
announced. 


TOMATOES — Another light rain 
has fallen in the Northern and Cen- 
tral California areas but the to- 
mato crop does not seem to have 


been damaged. Reports continue 
to come from canners of disap- 
pointing packs of Solid Pack and 
Standards, due largely to the 
scarcity of cannery labor. Some 
are not peeling more than 20 per 
cent of the tonnage handled, the 
rest being crushed for puree. In- 
dications are that the civilian trade 
will get little in the line of Solid 
Pack or Standards in the No. 10 
size, and that more puree will be 
used than formerly, leaving soup 
manufacturers out of the picture. 
Many packers are advising the 
trade that deliveries of whole can- 
ned tomatoes will probably have to 
be scaled down from previous es- 
timates. The California War 
Board is urging growers to get 
their crops picked, even though in 
some instances they may make 
nothing on the tonnage delivered 
from now on. 


The California Packing Corpora- 
tion has brought out opening prices 
on canned tomatoes, with the first 
allotment for shipment its option 
as soon as possible. Del Monte 
brand and featured brand Califor- 
nia tomatoes are quoted at $1.79 
for No. 214s and $1.34 for No. 2 
tall, deliveries to consist of a defi- 
nite percentage of each size. In 
Mission brand or Argo brand 
prices have been quoted on only the 
No. 214 size at $1.25. 


FRUITS—Changes in the canned 
fruit situation are few and far be- 
tween, with here and there a can- 
ner coming out with prices on some 
item, the packing of which had 
long since been completed. Few 
canners have quoted prices on 
Bartlett pears, but it is anticipated 
that these will be possible at an 
early date. While some of the de- 
lays and restrictions are annoying, 
there is little heard along the line 
of complaint, most canners ex- 
pressing themselves as pleased with 
the manner in which inflation is 
being curbed and their products 
distributed. 


PRUNES — The pack of prunes 
made in the Pacific Northwest this 
season is well below that of last 
year, but much more than the aver- 
age for the past ten years. Canners 
handled about 29,800 tons of fresh 
prunes, against 38,900 tons last 
year, and less than 21,500 for the 
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ten-year average. Some distribu- 
tors, remembering how slowly 
canned Italian prunes moved off 
some years, have been bombarding 
canners with offers to buy, only to 
find that this fruit is being allo- 
cated along with all other varieties 
and that deliveries will be well be- 
low those of former years. 


SARDINES—The pack of Califor- 
nia sardines is lagging far behind 
that of last year to a corresponding 
date and some canners are express- 
ing the opinion that after meeting 
Government requirements there 
will be none left for the civilian 
trade. The catch for the week 
ended October 22 was 9,172 tons, 
of which more than 7,000 tons were 


taken in southern California 
waters. The catch for the season 
amounts to but 223,594 tons, 


against 296,124 tons a year earlier, 
with the production of canned fish 
lagging in about the same propor- 
tion. The reason for the showing 
is the lesser number of fishing 
boats, fewer fishermen and elimi- 
nation of the use of radio. In 
former years, as soon as a sizeable 
school of fish was located other 
boats were called by radio to help 
in making the catch. Wartime re- 
strictions ban all use of radio. 


TUNA—The pack of tuna in San 
Diego plants will be less than last 
year, according to reports from 
that packing center, but this will 
be due solely to the fact that more 
than half of the fishing fleet has 
been requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment. Striped tuna is running 
freely in the banks off Lower Cali- 
fornia and the boats available are 
making splendid hauls. 


BEANS—A good pack of string 
beans has been made in California 
but the output could have been sold 
many times over. The San Jose 
Canning Company, of San Jose, 
made the largest pack in its his- 
tory, with a large part of this go- 
ing to Government agencies. This 
firm formerly packed Kentucky 
Wonders, but this year devoted its 
attention exclusively to Blue Lakes. 
Kentucky Wonders have a fine flav- 
or, but do not stand up well on the 
steam table and the higher sieves 
are inclined to be a bit stringy. It 
still occupies an enviable spot in 
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the fresh market, but has passed 
out of the canning picture. 


NO LEAGUE MEETING—There will 
be no regular convention of the 
Canners League of California next 
spring but there will be a confer- 
ence of canners. This will be held 
in January, instead of in March, 
but a definite date has not been 
settled upon. When made, this 
will fit into the plans for other Far 
Western conferences, enabling of- 
ficials from Washington to attend 
all without unnecessary loss of 
time. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Catch Falls Off—Cold Weather Ends 
Them—Market Specialist Advanced. 


By “Bayou” 


PRODUCTION—The production of 
shrimp, oysters and crabs took a 
big drop in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas this past 
week. The biggest drop was shrimp 
in Louisiana where 2,859 barrels 
shrimp were produced during the 
week ending October 31, 1942, 
against 11,502 barrels produced the 
week ending October 24, 1942; or 
8,043 less barrels of shrimp were 
produced this past week than the 
previous one. 

The shrimp pack too fell off 
5,926 standard cases the week end- 
ing October 24, 1942, from that of 
the week ending October 17, 1942. 


The seafood plants under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the 
United States Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in Louisana, Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia 
reported the canning of 42,718 
standard cases of shrimp during 
the week ending October 17, 1942, 
and 36,792 standard cases in the 
week ending October 24, 1942. 

There have been 346,661 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp canned so far 
this season as against 334,075 
standard cases during the same 
period last season and 521,956 
standard cases for the same period 
in the previous season. 

Shrimp, like crabs and crawfish 
are hot weather crustaceans so 
when cold weather arrives, they 
either migrate to warmer climates 


or bury themselves and go into 
Winter quarters. Therefore as the 
weather gets colder, shrimp com- 
mence to disappear. 


MARKETING SPECIALIST OF NEW 
ORLEANS CHANGED— The United 
States Department of the Interior 
has just announced the transfer of 
Mr. C. E. Peterson, Local Repre- 
sentative of the Market News 
Service at New Orleans, to the 
Quartermaster Market Center of 
the War Department. 


We regret very much to lose Mr. 
Peterson, because he has given us 
excellent and valuable service in 
this section, but as this change is no 
doubt a promotion, we congratulate 
him and wish him all the good luck 
in the world in his new field. 


The announcement reads that 
Mrs. L. D. Peterson will be acting 
Local Representative until another 
Marketing Specialist can be ob- 
tained for the New Orleans Office. 
We welcome her. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


FRASER MADE MANAGER STANDARD 
BRANDS 


R. R. Fraser has been made manager 
of the wholesale grocery products di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc., for the 
Pacific Coast. 


FIRE DESTROYS OLIVE PLANT 
The olive plant of Frank Aguiar at 
Orland, Calif., was destroyed by fire re- 
cently, with a loss estimated at $35,000. 
The owner will continue the buying of 
olives, having arranged for processing. 


IMPORTERS SEIZED 


The Northern American Mercantile Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., one of the largest 
importers of Japanese canned foods, and 
specializing on canned crab, has been 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian. 


HARTNETT GETS BARKER ACCOUNT 


The Allen Hartnett Company, San 
Francisco, Calif., has been made selling 
agent of the Barker Food Products Com- 
pany, packers of dehydrated soups and 
vegetables. 


OLIVES CHANGE TO GLASS 


Reuben Lapidus, olive specialist of 
New York, was a recent business visitor 
at San Francisco, Calif. He says that 
the most marked change in the olive in- 
dustry brought about by the war is the 
packaging in glass instead of tin. 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 6) 


unjust. But we have to consider this fight to hold the cost of living within 
reasonable bounds—and in balance—against the larger interests of the whole 
country as opposed to the special interests of any section or group. That 
is what we are trying to do. 


NOT A PORK-BARREL—tThe OPA is not a labor baiter nor a farmer 
hater. It is not consumer-minded or producer-minded. I hope it is American- 
minded. Nor is the OPA a political pork barrel. It is not operated by 
politicians. The staff is selected for its competence and for its diligence. 
It is a large agency. It must necessarily be so. You cannot administer controls 
designed to hold down the cost of living—to ration short commodities, to 
hold down rents and to keep prices at all levels in hand—without a lot of 
hard-working, competent people on the payroll, and a lot more volunteers 
besides. 

What about that payroll? We have forty thousand employees in OPA. 
We have an appropriation of $120,000,000 from Congress to cover one year 
of operations. That seems like a lot of money. But it is not enough. It 
won’t cover our rapidly increasing responsibilities in price control, rationing 
and rent‘control. OPA is operating today on a cost of less than a dollar 
a year per capita, which indicates that it is not an extravagant organization, 
particularly when we realize that many many times that amount has already 
been saved the consumer and the Government through price control to date. 

Let me illustrate. Take cigarettes as an example. They seem to be a 
minor item in your budget as compared to food and clothing. Yet by denying 
cigarette price increases the OPA has saved the consumer $142,000,000 on 
the basis of current rates of consumption. That is considerably more than 
the entire appropriation I mentioned a moment ago. 

Another substantial sum, for purposes of illustration, involves scrap 
aluminum. By reducing the price of that product, we achieved a saving of 
$180,000,000 in the war program. By citing a few other items, I could run 
up a total in prices reductions alone of over $400,000,000 thus far. 

I don’t like to burden you with figures but I think we ought to have a 
little better perspective for measuring OPA and when we talk about the 
cost of living we talk in dollars. Measured against cost-of-living increases 
during the last war, we are already saving consumers better than eight 
billion dollars per year. 


JUST STARTING—I do not intend to suggest that we in OPA are 
satisfied with what has been done. Indeed, we realize thoroughly that we 
have barely made a start. We are, I believe, as aware as you are that a 
great many price schedules and regulations are most difficult to interpret. 


We do not make them that way to annoy the retailers or wholesalers or 
processors to whom they apply. We are constantly trying to simplify our 
procedure, reduce the complexity of pricing formulas and consolidate the 
regulations wherever possible. But, as businessmen, you know that you are 
entitled to full and explicit regulations, couched in precise legal terms. 

It must be understood, however, that the cost of living is made up of 
innumerable complex factors, all of which play a part in our ultimate 
decisions. What may seem unreasonable or unfair as applied to the individual 
represents the best that can be done under the immediate circumstances when 
action is necessary, but we do not propose to allow hardships to exist 
indefinitely where they may be relieved without interference with the basic 
program and we are constantly moving to minimize inequities wherever 
possible. But controlling the cost of living cannot be achieved without a 
certain amount of pain in certain joints. We are in a war and war hurts. 

I hope you will not feel that we in OPA in Washington are a slick 
crowd of ambitious bureaucrats, completely unaware of the practical and 
honest problems that you folks out in the country face every day of your lives. 

If there is one thing above all others that I think my staff knows, it is 
that the success of this anti-inflation program of which we have such a 
large part will be made in the grass roots, not in Washington. It is up 
to you people out here--it is up to the butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker and to their customers at the crossroads store and the general store, 
the department store and the jumbo market—to make this thing work. 


That is why I place so much emphasis on the War Price and Rationing 
Boards. They are at the grass roots. They deal with people and problems 
in their fundamentals. It is at that level that the pattern is made that shapes 
the destiny of this country. The pattern is not and cannot under democracy 
be made anywhere else, for which we should thank God every night of our 
lives when we see what has happened where they have tried it the other 
way around. 


We are today testing democracy as it has perhaps never been tested 
before. We are testing its arms abroad and its faith at home. Our 
democracy is basically not a material thing. It is nothing if it is not of 
the spirit. Should we lack the spirit, and I do not think we do, we would 
fail horribly. But in that spirit of which I speak, the faith and courage 
which we are going to need in the months or even in the years to come 
will draw its strength. It is the kind of spirit which, once aroused, and it 
has been aroused in this country, no nation or combination of nations 
ean lick. 

But we don’t find it in the cash register. We find it in our hearts and 
minds. We have not drawn deeply upon it for many years. But it is still 
there, reviving as we feel our way along. Yes, we’ve got what it takes and 
what it takes we'll give to exterminate the enemies of democracy wherever 
they may be. 


FRAERING ANSWERS 


Fraering Brokerage Co., Inc., 423 
South Front St., New Orleans, charged in 
a Federal Trade Commission complaint 
with violation of the brokerage section 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, has filed an 
answer denying the allegation. 


The complaint alleged that the re- 
spondent company acts principally as a 
jobber of canned food, dried fruit and 
other merchandise and that in connec- 
‘tion with the purchase of its require- 
ments for its own account, for resale, 
has accepted from numerous sellers of 
such products unlawful brokerage fees 
or allowances and discounts in lieu 
thereof. 


In its answer the respondent company 
denies that it is a jobber, admits that 
on its purchases it accepts from the sell- 
ers brokerage fees and discounts, but 
asserts that all such fees and discounts 
are allowed solely for the services it 
renders, as a broker, to the sellers, and 
that such fees and discounts are avail- 
able on proportionally equal terms to all 
who occupy a similar status and perform 
the same services as the respondent com- 
pany. 

The answer contends that the services 
the respondent company furnished to the 
sellers, and for which it receives broker- 
age fees or discounts from the sellers, 
have brought merchandise of a better 
grade and quality to the food market and 
have enabled small individual independ- 
ent jobbers to compete with larger job- 
bers, all to the “great benefit and good 
of the public generally.” 
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In addition to asserting that the re- 
spondent company has not violated any 
law and is properly engaged in perform- 
ing the long-established functions of a 
broker, the answer avers that “under the 
provisions of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, issued pursuant to the 
Emergency Price Control Act of allow- 
ances or discounts which were in effect 
in March 1942, and respondent, likewise, 
is prohibited thereby from buying any 
commodities except at a price which re- 
flects such allowances or discounts, and, 
accordingly, compliance with any order 
directing respondent to the contrary 
would violate said Act and Regulations.” 

Hearings will be held in due course. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1942 — Wisconsin 
Canners Association, Annual, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 11, 1942—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1942—First Annual 
Convention, Georgia Canners Associa- 
tion, DeSoto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


NOVEMBER 18-20, 1942 — Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, New York 
City. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1942— Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1942 — Twenty-eighth 
Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania Can: 
ners Association, Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1942 — Thirty-eighth 
Annual Meeting, American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1942—Annual Meet- 
ing Ohio Canners Association, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 13, 1942—Food Processing 
Industries Conference, limited to firms 
engaged in the production of canned, 
dehydrated, frozen and preserved foods, 
strictly a processors meeting, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


JANUARY 6-8, 19483—Annual Meeting, 
Northwest Canners Association, Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1943 — Annual Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association. 


JANUARY 14-15, 1943 — Fifty-seventh 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 23-24, 19483—Annual Meeting, 
National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Chicago, Il. 


JANUARY 23-24, 1943 — Annual Meet- 
ing, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, IIl. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c,.minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Model B Chisholm-Ryder Co. Bean Snipper, 
belt driven, small perforations; 1 Model E Chisholm-Ryder Co. 
Bean Snipper, motor drive, large perforations. The Larsen Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FOR SALE—New 1941 FMC Green Bean Grader with motor 
drive. Separates 4’s and under from 5’s and 6’s. Adv. 2668, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Sample Pea Grader, Shaker Pea Washers, 
Hansen No. 2 Can Washers, Olney Pea Washers, Berlin Chap- 
man Quality Pea Graders; all in excellent condition. Badger 
Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Apple Machinery. We operated this equipment 
satisfactorily up to last two seasons—has since been stored. 6 
complete Coons Units—consisting of 12 Coons Feeders and 
Parers, 6 Coons Corer Slicers and 6 Roller Conveyors; also 4 
Coons Peelers, 10 Boutell Triumph Double Peelers, 4 Pratt 
Slicers and miscellaneous tables, baskets, ete. Southern Packing 
Co., Inc., Foot of Fell St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—C-R Junior Bean Grader and B-C Hand Pack 
Filler for No. 2 cans. Both machines practically new and in 
A-1 condition. Adv. 2670, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 
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WANTED—Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitter or similar machine. 
Thread Rolling machine for %” dia. and larger caps, with auto- 
matic feed. Smith & Richardson Mfg Co., 727 Ford St., Geneva, 
Illinois. 


WANTED—For account of a customer. 6 - 100 to 150 gallon 
Jacketed Copper Kettles; Pulpers; Fillers for tins and bottles. 
Send us your lists. Machinery & Equipment Corp., 59 E. 4th 
St., New York City. 


WANTED—Used Pulper or Finisher, also Coons Apple 
Parers. Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich. 


WANTED—One used Continuous Cooker for Tomatoes, No. 2 
and No. 2% cans. State make, model, condition, capacity and 
lowest cash price. H. J. VanderHorst Cannery, St. Marys, Ohio. 


WANTED—One set of good used Truck Scales, name make 
and best cash price. Adv. 2669, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Concrete building and warehouse 
(stores over 75,000 cases) formerly juice canning plant, located 
in heart of Florida’s citrus section. Dillaway’s, 3405 Glen Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced in cannery management, 
production superintendent and superintendent, know fruit and 
vegetable business from field to can, finance, sales, building 
construction, equipment designing, production co-ordination and 
cost analysis. No job too large. Will go anywhere. Adv. 2663, 
The Canning Trade. 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


“Wane Comoran yw Westminster, Ma. 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


FOR VICTORY 


BUY United States WAR BONDS 
and STAMPS 
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MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


Morral Combination 
Corn Cutter 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


Morral Corn Husker 
Either Single or Double 
Morral Labeling Machine 
and other machinery 


Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


PERFORATED RATES 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Perforated Crates pro- 
vide maximum protection to filled cans, and 
Positive, uniform steam circulation. All 
welded construction of heavy gauge boiler 
plate steel for years of satisfactory service. 
Write Berlin Chapman Co.,Berlin, Wisconsin 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


Books You 
Need To Round Out 
Your Business Library 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING—The industry’s 
Cook Book, Completely revised 1936. The Sixth Edition. 
360 pages of proven procedure and formulae - used 
throughout the indus for — times, temperature 
and right procedure. ice $10. 


THE ALMANAC OF THE CANNING INDUSTRY---The 
annual compendium of the industry’s important reference 
data, food laws, pack statistics, prices, grade specifica- 
tions, cut-out weights, label requiremets’ ‘and other neces- 
sary references. Price $1.00. 


THE CANNING CLAN---Ear] Chapin May presents a vi- 
vid interpretion of the canning industry’s history, reveal- 
ing achievements of the many pioneers whose triumphs 
over innumerable difficulties are responsible for our 
great American Canning Industry. 487pages. Price $3.00. 


APPERTIZING or the Art of Canning---A. W. Bitting’s 
exhaustive treatise covering the entire field of canning, 
brings together a vast amount of reference material on 
food manufacture for the information of factory owners, 
managers, superintendents and students of the art. 


857 pages. Price $7.00 
THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE 20 S. Gay Street MARYLAND 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


KEEPING UP WITH THE PARROTS 


A lady approached an Edinburgh surgeon and asked him 
if he would perform an operation. 

“What for?” he inquired. 

“Oh, anything you like. You see, I attend a lot of women’s 
bridge parties and, never having had an operation, I simply 
can’t take part in the conversation.” 


PERFECTLY NORMAL 


Mother: You were very naughty to disobey me, and I have 
punished you to impress it on your mind. 

Son: Mummy, aren’t you mistaken in regard to the position 
of my mind? 


NEEDS OILING 


“Oh,. Henry! Do come into the kitchen. 
squeaking dreadfully.” 

“Eh—what d’ you say? 
yourself?” 


There’s a mouse 


Blame it all—can’t you oil it 


COULD HE PLAY IT? 


A motorist had just crashed a telegraph pole. Wires, pole 
and everything came down around his ears. They found him 
unconscious in the wreckage, but as they were untangling him 
he reached out feebly, fingered the wires and murmured: 

“Thank heaven, I lived clean—they’ve given me‘a harp.” 


A doctor had been to see one of his patients, a widow. 

“You are slightly morbid, my dear lady,” he said. 
should look about you and marry again.” 

“Oh, Doctor!” she answered cooly, “is that a proposal?” 

“Allow me to remind you, madame,” came the reply, “that a 
doctor prescribes medicine, but he doesn’t take it.” 


“You 


ONCE IS ENOUGH! 


The proud father called up the newspaper to report the birth 
of twins. The news editor, not hearing clearly said: 

“Will you repeat that?” 

Proud Father: Not if I can help it. 


TROUBLE 
Mother: Were’s your father, Tommy? 
Tommy: He’s in his bedroom, mummy, talking to his collar. 
Little Girl Next Door: What’s the new baby at your home, 
Johnny, a boy or a girl? 
Disgusted Little Brother: Aw, it’s a girl. 
powder on it. 


I saw ’em putting 


BE PREPARED 


A drug store advocates preparedness with this sign above its 
soda fountain: “Take home a brick. You may have company.” 


THE CROWING ROOSTER 


Candidate (making campaign speech): I am a practical 
farmer and in sympathy with farmers. I can plow, reap, milk 
cows, shoe a horse—in fact I doubt whether any of my hearers 
can name one thing about a farm I can not do. 

Voice (from back hall): Can you lay an egg? 

Neighbor: Jones is planning a Christmas celebration. 
they’re carrying in a yule log. 

“That’s not a yule log; that’s Jones.” 


I see 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ease Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Compa ny, Berlin, Lng 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, 
Machinery Corporation, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman ny, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., "Inc., Baltimore, Md." 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., “Inc., Baltimore, Md.” 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Col ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Gomes ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & nc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman ny, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman gompe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Ss. Nid Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls Y. 
i Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, ‘Ind. 

K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., eae Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co c., Baltimore, Md. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Gompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Ln 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co. timore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Compa ny, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Co: Hoopeston, 

A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, Tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Compa ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Nl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, | 4 
Food Machinery Co Hoopestan, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. . 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
it Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
. H. Langsenkamp s, Ind. 

Moral Bros., 
A. K. Robins & Co., + em Md. 
Westminster Works, Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, | 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, tl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
olm-Hyder Falls, N. Y. m. 
achinery ration, Hoopeston, 
A. kK. Robins & Co, Inc, Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Com , Be Wi 
gsenkam “Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Inc., Baltimore, Md 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, | 4 
A. Inc., Baltimore, Mia. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
rlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
achinery rporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., aan 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
=. Falls, N. Y. 
achinery ra ton, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., oo Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, ie 3 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, mM. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., ‘Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


erlin Chapman Company, Ber! 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


‘cod Machinery ration, mm. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLEBS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Gompany. Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co jagara Falls, N 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., — Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com any, Berlin, ‘ng 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ara Falls, 2 
A. K. Robins & Co., ‘ie. timore, Ma. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, tl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman company Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
‘Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Ch an Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com ny, Berlin, Wis. 
F ery ration, Hoo " 
‘A. XK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co: ation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin mepmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., . Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Com . Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., a Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., dianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 

. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

gsenkam ., Indian 

A. K. Robins & Go., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York Ow. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, >, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
etme King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

seg King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


TIN PLATE. 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
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DEHYDRATION EQUIPMENT 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Robins Combination Shaker-Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer 


We show herewith illustration of the Robins Combination Shaker- 


Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer for use in connection with dehydrat- 


ing food products. 


We shall be glad to figure on equipment for dehydration upon re- 
ceipt of information regarding the products to be dehydrated; ton- 
nage per hour or day (state hours per day); what, if any, epuipment 
you now have, including the various items of machinery from the 
time the product enters the dehydrating plant until the same pro- 
duct reaches the dehydration period. 


Write for copy of our new 1942 catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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WOODRUFF’S CANGREEN 


F. H. () () 1) | AND 
| INC. 


Milford, Conn. Branches: Toledo, Ohio Sacramento, Calif. Atlanta, Ga. Mercedes, Texas 


@ WOODRUFF’S CANGREEN 
A 
wwe nove 
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